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In Ten Chapters 
Chapter One 


Ralph hopes for rain 


O Ralph Illinson the idea 

of working in the summer 

vacation was peculiarly 
distasteful. Several of his 
friends in the high school 
seemed actually to be looking 
forward to a summer of toil 
in shipbuilding plants or on 
farms. “It’s a great chance to 
earn money,” said some. “It’s 
all we’re good for in these 
days; it’s the least we can do,” 
said others. Those last Ralph 
echoed with his lips, but in 
his heart he rebelled at the 
prospect of drudgery. What 
he liked to do, what he had 
been accustomed to do, in the 
summer vacation was ‘to read 
magazines and play baseball. The 
small chores about the house and yard 
that had fallen to his lot he had 
always performed dreamily, dawdling 
over each one and resting before un- 
dertaking the next. 

The family had always admitted that 
Ralph had no practical sense. And 2s 
both Stuart and Stella were older and 
were practical, efficient persons, Ralph 
had been ready enough to relinquish to 
them any jobs that they were willing 
to take off his hands. 

But now Stuart was a sergeant in 
France, and Stella had volunteered to 
work every day in the neighborhood 
canning kitchen. “What are you going 
to do, Ralph?” Mr. Illinson had asked 
rather pointedly, and Ralph had felt 
obliged to answer: 

“Oh, I guess I’ll get some kind of a 
job.” 

But in his usual procrastinating 
manner he waited until the day that 
school closed before setting out on his 
quest. Then he assured his mother that 
he wouldn’t come home till he had 
found employment of some sort. 

He had made up his mind that gar- 
dening would be as remunerative and 
as unexacting as any work that he 
should be likely to find. He knew one 
fellow only a year older than himself 
who was getting two dollars and a half 
a day for looking after one of the places 
on “the hill.” Fifteen dollars a week 
for three months would be one hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars; if he 
earned that amount growing vegeta- 
bles for some family and then put the 
money into Liberty bonds and War 
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“Yes,” said Ralph. “I feel 1 want to do my bit this vacation”’ 
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Savings stamps, he would be doing his part 
in the war as well as any fellow of his 
age could do it. Furthermore, Ralph felt 
that gardening would be a desirable kind of 
work to engage in for this reason: When it 
rained, there wouldn’t be any gardening to do. 
There might of course be chores about the 
house and barn or garage, but they probably 
wouldn’t take much time. On the rainy days 
and during the showers on days that couldn’t 
be called rainy a gardener would have leisure 
for sitting in the barn or garage and reading, 
or just thinking. It wouldn’t be a hard life, 
like that of a shipbuilder. “Most likely,” 
Ralph thought hopefully, “there will be a 
good deal of rain.” 

To his surprise no one seemed in need of a 
boy to do gardening. The people who owned 
the big places on the hill all appeared to have 
gardeners who were beyond the draft age. 
After he had applied at ten different houses 
without success he felt discouraged. He wished 
that he had not told his mother he wouldn’t 
come home until he had got a job. It would 
really be better for him to go home now that 
he was tired and start out fresh the next day. 
People were more likely to hire a fellow who 
wasn’t feeling discouraged. 

However, he couldn’t go home, and he real- 
ized that the only thing for him to do was 
to try not to look tired and discouraged. He 
walked up the driveway of the next place, a 
brick house that was comfortably shaded by 
maple trees and that looked out on a pleasant 


lawn. A small boy, about five years old, stood 
on the driveway and gazed at him. 

“Hello,” said the small boy. 

“Hello,” said Ralph. “Is your mother or 
your father at home?” 

. “My father’s back in the garden,” said the 
oy. 

He accompanied Ralph round the house, 
past the garage, into the vegetable garden 
that covered nearly if not quite half an acre. 
There were rows of potatoes, corn, beans, 
peas, carrots, beets, onions, stretching away 
in what seemed to Ralph almost interminable 
vistas; and he observed with dissatisfaction 
that there were many weeds between the 
rows. It had not occurred to him as a possi- 
bility that he should undertake the care of 
any but a thoroughly well-kept garden. 

Off at one side in the potato patch a middle- 
aged man was hoeing vigorously. The sleeves 
of his white shirt were rolled up above his 
elbows, and the collar of it was open at the 
throat. There was something dynamic in the 
way he was using the hoe; it looked almost 
as if he were angry. Ralph felt less enthusi- 
astic about this garden. 

But the small boy at his side said, “That’s 
my father.” 

Ralph moved over toward the man with 
the hoe, and the small boy went with him. 
The man looked up. 

To Ralph’s surprise his expression was 
quizzical rather than cross, and, though he 
certainly was hot, he did not seem angry. 
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“Well,” he said, “what can 
I do for you?” 

“T came to see if you wanted 
some one to work in your gar- 


“T certainly do,” replied the 
man. He rested on his hoe 
and looked at Ralph; his eyes 

* were brown and kindly. “Have 
you ever done any garden- 
ing ?” 

“Oh, yes,” Ralph answered. 
“Quite a lot. I’ve had a good 
deal of experience.” 

“You're a high-school boy, 
T suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Ralph. “I feel I 
want to do my bit this vaca- 
tion. My brother’s in France, 
and I don’t want to be a 
slacker.” 

The man seemed favorably 
impressed. “Where do you 
live?” he asked. 

Ralph’s reply was a guaranty of 
respectability. 

“Now I'll tell you,” said the man. “I 
do want some one to work on the 
place; I need a man badly. The man 
I had working for me was drafted 
some time ago, and the garden is fast 
getting away from me, as you can see. 
I work in it before breakfast and after 
I get home in the evening, but it and 
the other work about the place really 
need a man’s full time. I don’t know 
whether a boy is up to it. But if you 
feel you can do it and we can agree on 
terms, I’ll be glad to have you start in. 
There is some work to be done about 
the house as well as outside.” 

“What kind of work ?” asked Ralph. 

“Blacking the shoes,—you must get 
round here by seven o’clock every 
morning to do that—polishing the 
brasses, bringing up coa! from the cel- 
lar for the kitchen range, keeping the 
wood box filled, freezing the ice cream 
on Sundays.” 

Ralph did not look at all pleased. “I 
had thought of doing just gardening,” 
he said. What was in his mind was the 
indignant exclamation, “The idea of 
asking me to do such menial jobs!” 

“Then I guess there’s no use of dis- 
cussing the matter further,” remarked 
the man. 

Ralph hastily swallowed his pride. 
“Oh, I didn’t mean that I couldn’t do 
it—just that I hadn’t been thinking of 
that sort of work, that’s all. What do 
you pay?” 

“Ten dollars a week.” 

Again Ralph looked displeased. “The 
other fellows I know are getting two 


den this summer,” said Ralph. * 
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dollars and a half a day. I feel that for what 
you expect and what I know I can do I ought 
to get more than ten dollars a week.” 

“Well,” said the man, “of course you’re still 
a boy, and I don’t believe a boy often shows 
himself capable of earning a man’s wages. 
Suppose we say twelve dollars.” 

“That will be all right.” Ralph’s tone sug- 
gested that he rather than the man had made 
the concession. “When do you want me to 
begin ?” 

“As soon as you can.” 

“T’ll start in tomorrow morning.” 

“All right. Tomorrow’s Saturday; I shall 
be at home all the afternoon, and I can get 
you started right.” The man resumed his vig- 
orous hoeing. 

Ralph learned from the small boy who ac- 
companied him back to the driveway that his 
employer was Mr. Woodbury. “My name’s 
Tommy,” said the small boy. “And I’ve got 
a baby sister.” 

Ralph’s family were amused when he in- 
formed them with disgust that his new job 
included blacking shoes and carrying coal for 
the cook. “And I’ve got to be there at 
seven every morning,” lamented Ralph. “Look 
here!” he exclaimed with a start. “There’s 
one thing I never thought of. How am I to 
get breakfast ?” 

“T think you'll have to get it for yourself,” 
said his father. “We can’t advance breakfast 
a full hour just on your account.” 

“You can boil yourself an egg on the gas 
stove,” suggested Stella. “That and fruit and 
bread and milk and some kind of cereal that 
comes all ready to eat without any cooking 
—that ought to be breakfast enough for you.” 

“Tt means getting up at six o’clock every 
morning,” grumbled Ralph. “And it means 
T’'ll never have any nice hot muffins for break- 
fast.” 

“Poor boy!” said Stella. 

“T wonder if Stuart is complaining about 
having to get up at six and go without hot 
muffins for breakfast,” remarked Mr. Illinson 
caustically. 

“T shouldn’t kick if I were in the army,” 
replied Ralph in an injured voice. “But there’s 
no glory in getting up at daybreak just to 
black a civilian’s boots.” 

He was disposed to sulk because they all 
laughed. 

The next morning his alarm clock roused 
him at six; by a quarter of seven he had fin- 
ished his breakfast, which he found really not 
so difficult to get and not so unsatisfactory to 
eat, and had started for his day’s work—leav- 
ing the dishes for some one else to wash. 

The cook in the Woodbury household, a 
large Irishwoman, welcomed him. “So you’re 
the new boy! What might your name be?” 

“Tt might be Smith, but it isn’t,” replied 
Ralph. He added after a moment, “It’s Illin- 
son.” 

The cook was displeased with his answer. 
“T can’t be bothered trying to think up a 
name like that,” she remarked. “Have you no 
front name to be called by ?” ; 

“My name’s Ralph,” said Ralph with some 
reluctance. 

“Well, Ralph, there’s the ashes to go down 
cellar,” said the cook. 

“Nothing was said to me about taking 
down the ashes,” protested Ralph. 

“The man always takes down the ashes,” 
declared the cook. 

Feeling that there was nothing more odious 
than a row with a servant yet bitterly re- 
sentful of this new indignity, Ralph picked 
up the hodful of ashes and, taking it down 
into the cellar, emptied it into the ash barrel. 
Then he brought up a supply of coal, and 
after that he set to work blacking the shoes— 
and here again he felt that he was being im- 
posed upon, for there were two pairs instead 
of one, Mrs. Woodbury’s as well as her hus- 
band’s. 

He was taking his time over the job when 
a spruce-looking maid appeared at the cellar 
stairs and called, “Are Mr. Woodbury’s shoes 
ready yet?” 

“In a moment,” Ralph answered; he 
brushed away vigorously for a little while 
and then came up into the kitchen with a 
pair of shoes in each hand. The maid took 
them from him, glanced at them critically 
and said, “You didn’t put much of a shine 
on them, did you?” Then she disappeared 
with them, and Ralph went out to the garage 
and occupied himself examining the auto- 
mobile. There in a short time Mr. Woodbury 
appeared. 

“T think you need a little instruction in 
blacking shoes,” Mr. Woodbury said. “You 
must learn to produce more of a shine and 
not to get the blacking daubed on the shoe 
laces. Not quite so much blacking and a little 
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more elbow grease, and you'll get better re- 
sults. Now this morning I want you to fix 
up the front of the place—mow the lawn, 
trim the edges, clip the hedges, rake the drive- 
way, weed the flower garden. I’ll be home at 
noon, and then I’ll start you in the vegetable 
garden.” 

Ralph felt that the labors of Atlas were no 
more oppressive than those which he faced. 
He began to think that Mr. Woodbury was a 
hard taskmaster. To be criticized for incom- 
petence in blacking boots would not have 
rankled; it might even be construed as a dec- 
oration; but the intimation that a certain 
laziness in the performance of the task had 
been detected dismayed Ralph. He felt that 
Mr. Woodbury was pretty keen, and h‘s pref- 
erence would have been for an employer who 
was not pretty keen. 

He found that the lawn mower was a heavy 
one and that owing to the way in which 
shrubbery was massed the work of mowing 
the lawn was slow and laborious. “If ever I 
have a lawn, there won’t be a bush on it,” he 
muttered as he pushed the lawn mower back 
and forth close to the roots of some lilacs. 
“Tt’s fierce, that’s what: it is, just fierce, hav- 
ing to cut grass in a jungle.” He desisted from 
mowing the lawn to trim the edges along the 
driveway; and then he desisted from trim- 
ming the edges—which he found a difficult 
and tedious task—in order to rake the drive- 
way; and then he went back to mowing the 
lawn again. Before he finished with the mow- 
ing he got out a hoe and puttered for a while 
with the flower garden. The various imple- 
ments with which he had been working he 
left wherever he had dropped them. 

The long morning wore away; by lunch 
time Ralph had the work that had been as- 
signed to him as a morning’s work about two 
thirds done. He left the tools scattered about 
on the lawn, mounted his bicycle and rode 
home. Entering the house, he began without 
delay to clamor for his lunch. 

“You'll get it as soon as you wash your 
breakfast dishes,” said Stella. “Not till then. 
I’ve been saving them for you.” 

“Now, Stella,’ remonstrated his mother, 
‘we'll let Ralph have his lunch as soon as it’s 
ready.” 

“He needs disciplining,” insisted Stella. 

“Not from you,” retorted Ralph. 

“Children, children!” pleaded Mrs. Illin- 
son. 

“Oh, I’ll wash his dishes for him,” said 
Stella. “Poor boy, he’s so tired!” 

Ralph regarded her with a baleful expres- 
sion, but a sense of shame compelled him to 
take a dish towel and dry the dishes that his 
sister washed. He finished just as his mother 
announced that lunch was ready. 

“Tell us, Ralph, how the work went,” she 
said. 

“Oh, well enough. It’s pretty tiresome, and 
I don’t like Mr. Woodbury so well as I 
thought I should. He nags a fellow.” 

“You must do your work so well that he’ll 
have nothing to nag you about.” 

“T do it all right. But he’s too fussy about 
the shine on his shoes. I’m no professional 
bootblack.” 

“You ought to do as good work as one,” 
replied his mother. “Mr. Woodbury is right 
in insisting on thoroughness even in boot- 
blacking. I hope that he won’t have occasion 
very often to find fault with your work.” 

“T guess he’s not likely to find anyone who 
would do it better,” grumbled Ralph. 

He ate a hearty luncheon in great haste 
and silence and then settled down with a 
magazine in an easy-chair. He became ab- 
sorbed in a story; his mother said, “Ralph, 
don’t you have to go back to work this aft- 
ernoon ?” and he responded abruptly: 

“Yes, mother, in a minute.” 

At last with a sigh he roused himself and 
took his departure. He was fifteen minutes 
late, but Mr. Woodbury, who was standing 
on the lawn when Ralph came up the drive- 
way, made no comment on that fact. 

“There’s one thing that I hope you will 
remember,” said Mr. Woodbury. “Please don’t 
leave tools lying about the place, even for a 
short time. If you want to turn from one job 
to another, put away the tool that you no 
longer need. I wish you would be more care- 
ful too in running the lawn mower round the 
shrubs; you’ve damaged some of them. Now 
this afternoon I want you to set brush for 
the peas. The brush is all cut; you’ll find a 
great heap of it behind the garage. You know 
how to set it, of course ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ralph confidently. In the 
garden at home there had never been peas, 
because the limited space had to be reserved 
for more productive vegetables. But he did 
not question his ability to get pea vines 


started climbing up brushwood; nothing could 
be easier than to make them take hold. 

While Ralph worked setting up the brush 
his employer at the other side of the garden 
hoed potatoes, and Tommy whacked away 
with a stick at trees in the orchard beyond. 
At last Ralph finished with one long row of 
peas; Mr. Woodbury came over to inspect 
his work, and Tommy came running up, pre- 
pared to take part in any discussion. 

Mr. Woodbury glanced at the pea vines, 
and said, “I guess, Ralph, that you’ve had a 
good deal less experience in gardening than 
you’ve given me to suppose. You told me 
you knew how to set pea brush; you’ve 
simply ruined this whole row of peas. You’ve 
taken the vines and wound them round the 
brush by main force—tied them into knots; 
I should think you’d have known such treat- 
ment was ruinous!” 

“He’s not onto his job, is he, father?” said 
Tommy. 

Mr. Woodbury’s lips twitched, and Ralph 
flushed. 

“Never mind, Tommy; you keep out of 
this,” said Mr. Woodbury. “I’m sorry, Ralph, 
but I’m afraid you won’t be of as much use 
as I had hoped.” 

“He’s not onto his job, is he, father?” ree 
peated Tommy. 

“Tommy, that will do.” The small boy’s 
frank statement of a fact seemed to embar- 
rass Mr. Woodbury almost as much as it 
embarrassed Ralph; at any rate he continued 
in a kinder tone: 

“You can’t train plants by main force any 
more than you can animals. If you’d just 
leaned the vines against the brush, they’d 
have taken hold of it and clambered up it in 
their own good time. Your rough treatment 
has spoiled them.” 

“I’m sorry,” Ralph said humbly. “I have 
had experience in gardening, Mr. Woodbury, 
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ARJ WILLIAMS fied first to the attic 
for privacy. She did not want the fam- 
ily to see her tears of disappointment. 

Not until her cousin George’s shouts to her 
to come and say good-by had been succeeded 
by the roar of the motor as it rushed up 
the first steep pitch from the side of blue 
and glaring Lake Canandaigua did she stir. 
Then she crept quietly downstairs and fled 
out across the dry-baked lawn to throw her- 
self on the shale of the lakeside in the shade 
of the balm-of-Gilead tree at the tip of the 
point. She knew that her mother would be 
searching the house for her, and Marj was in 
no mood to be told how silly her tears were. 

It was beastly luck, she thought, that her 
father, keen observer of the ways of fish 
that he was and author of books on their 
customs and the most sporting ways of tak- 
ing them, was still unobservant enough of 
his daughter to be blind to her disappoint- 
ment as time after time he went on fishing 
trips and left her to dream of leaping silver 
tarpon and plunging sailfish, of giant trout 
caught among the foam-flecked rapids of the 
Sault and the Nipigon or of great sea bass 
fished for amid the breakers of the Jersey 
coast. 

It was bad enough to have her pleas un- 
heeded when he went alone, but to have 
twelve-year-old George taken at his first 
request was heartbreaking. Small wonder that 
she could not bear to face them as they left 
for a month’s exploration of the muskellunge 
waters of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The ‘realization that there was very little 
chance of her ever feeling the lunge of a fish 
heavier than the bass and pike of the lake 
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though not with peas. I hope you'll let me 
keep on; I know I can do all right on other 
things.” 

Mr. Woodbury meditated; he seemed to be 
studying Ralph’s face more closely than he 
had yet done. 

“You’ve not made a very promising begin- 
ning,” he said at last. “You’ve shown your- 
self lazy about blacking shoes, careless about 
putting away tools, slow in your work on the 
lawn, ignorant and destructive in your work 
in the garden. And I’m paying you twelve 
dollars a week. Do you think, judging by 
your first day, that you’re worth it?” 

“IT wish you wouldn’t judge by the first 
day,” said Ralph. “I wish you’d wait and 
judge by the first week.” 

The answer seemed to please Mr. Wood- 
bury; at any rate, with a relenting smile, he 
said, “Well, suppose you go over into the 
potato patch and show what you can do; 
and I'll attend to this job of the peas.” 

Never in his life had Ralph worked so dili- 
gently as he did during the rest of that after- 
noon. He was weary and lame when Mr. 
Woodbury told him at last that he might 
go home; he felt oddly grateful for the two 
words that Mr. Woodbury uttered as he sur- 
veyed the rows of potatoes—That’s better.” 
He was subdued at supper that evening, so 
much so indeed that Stella was led to remark, 
“What’s the matter with our Ralphy boy? 
He seems to lack his usual pep.” 

Ralph responded gloomily, “Girls don’t 
know what work is.” 

“You must be finding out what it is,” said 
his father. 

“You're right I am,” replied Ralph with 
feeling. 

The family laughed heartily. Ralph fixed 
his eyes implacably on his food. The hand 
of everyone seemed to be against him. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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made her wiry little body quiver and the 
tears come close to the surface once more. 

Perhaps the tears would have found their 
way out had not a shrill whir followed by 
a splash drawn her attention to the lake. 
Back toward her, brilliant in most unfisher- 
manlike white: flannels, a young man stood 
picking at a tangle of line on the gleaming 
silver reel of a casting rod. Marj’s practiced 
ears had told her that the sounds were made 
by a bait caster. Her mind had told her that 
he was unskillful; the too loud splash of the 
lure—plug she called it—and the failure to 
begin reeling were positive evidence. Now 
her eyes told her that the tyro was the son 
and regular week-end visitor of the family 
in the next cottage. It was all that she could 
do to keep from laughing at the sight of 
Bill Teller, the lover of books and scorner 
of outdoor sports, trying to fish and strug- 
gling with that bane of the fledgling bait 
caster, a back lash. 

From the height of her skillful fourteen 
years she smiled down on his awkward 
twenty. When at last he had straightened the 
snarl and the bright red-and-white plug dan- 
gled once more from the top of the stubby 
rod she demanded, “Well, Billikin, what book 
are you reading that has got you into this 
bad habit ?” 

Bill whirled round. His lean face was 
slightly flushed with embarrassment as he 
stared through nearsighted eyes circled by 
horn-rimmed spectacles till he caught a 
glimpse of his youthful neighbor lying flat 
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on the shale and smiling up at him through 
eyes that still showed the moist redness of 
recent tears. When he saw her he smiled 
sheepishly, but he recovered quickly and with 
a sweeping gesture addressed an imaginary 
companion: “Come, good master, and sit 
you down in the shade of this sturdy syca- 
more. I do behold a comely milkmaid at 
rest, and it may well be we may prevail 
upon her to sing us a ditty, that we may be 
refreshed in mind the while we refresh our 
bodies.” : ’ 

Marj’s mouth drooped wide open in 
amazement. Bill was subject to intellectual 
“spasms,” but this was a new one. Firm talk 
was needed to bring him to. “Milkmaid, 
yourself,” she protested. “Moreover, it is a 
balm of Gilead. You talk as if you were 
crazy, Bill Teller, and you act that way too. 
Trying to catch fish when there is nothing 
within a hundred yards of you!” 

Bill had stretched his lanky frame on the 
shale beside her, and now he drawled sleepily, 
“J would you were a brother of the angle, 
for such a one as you, from whose lips drips 
wisdom as the honey from the honeycomb,— 
no, that’s wrong, that’s Solomon’s Song,—for 
such a one as you, whose discourse is so 
sweetly pleasant and so fitted to bear instruc- 
tion, is a companion worth much gold.” 

After due consideration Marj announced: 
“There is nothing to do for a person who 
is taken that way but to put him out of his 
misery.” She sprang up and, finding a stout 
bit of driftwood, made threatening motions 
with it. 

“Ouch, quit; I'll be good,” said Bill, 
laughing. “If you don’t like that manner 
of speech, I’ll change to a more modern one.” 

Marj accepted his surrender and sat down 
again with her club conveniently at hand. 

“What do you mean by saying there aren’t 
any fish within a hundred yards? How can 
you tell what is going on out there?” Bill 
waved at the shimmering water before them. 
It was lucky that he really wanted to know, 
because he had blundered upon the one sub- 
ject to start a fisherman’s tongue. 

“There is nothing to call them into shallow 
water at this time of day,” Marj replied, 
trying to put a learned look on her round 
freckled face. “Game fish in the summer time 
feed early and late in the day. When the 
sun is high you have to fish for them in 
deep water.” 

As if to prove her wrong there came a 
mighty splash from the lake close beside 
them, and, turning, they saw the broad back 
of a fish roll up out of the water and then 
disappear, leaving a widening ring of ripples 
in the glassy surface. 

Bill jumped up and snatched for his rod 
but stopped at Marj’s scornful, “Don’t get 
all het up, Bill. That’s a carp. You can’t 
catch them with a hook and line. Those are 
the things that are destroying the fish in 
this lake more than any other one thing.” 

Sitting down on the shale again, Bill asked, 
“Pray tell me, worthy master, how it be- 
falls that this large and seemly fish —”’. Marj 
reached for her club, and he apologized. “It 
seems that talking that way is a catching 
disease. When you have been reading it you 
find yourself talking it. What I mean is, 
how does it happen that a fish that eats your 
other fish is uncatchable?” ° 

“He doesn’t eat the fish,” Marj explained; 
“he eats their eggs. Carp go on to the spawn- 
ing beds in thousands and eat so many eggs 
there is little replacement. Then too they eat 
the food crustaceans so that the adult game 
fish are starving. The trout particularly are 
in a bad way.” ; 

_ Bill gazed at her admiringly. “How does 
it happen that your father can take all these 
trips and write so much without your help?” 

The question brought Marj’s troubles back 
before her in full force. Even unobservant 
Bill could not help noticing how unhappy she 
was. “I’m sorry, Marj; I didn’t realize how 
it was,” he said, laying his hand on hers. “I 
had an idea you stayed from choice. Here! 

Let’s see what the revered Ike Walton has 
to say about carp.” 

The subject was not so easy to change as 
that. Marj flamed up and demanded, “Do 
you mean to think for an instant that I 
would stay on this fishless pond”—Bill eyed 
the most beautiful lake in the state with 
grave attention as if wondering that it did 
hot gape in horror at the base insult—“and 
—and live in the house with a lot of tatting 
and gossiping women if I had a chance to go 
where I could catch some real fish and have 
some one to talk to who knew something 
about them besides the fact that they live in 
the water?” 

The storm cleared the air. Marj felt 
ashamed of her fling at Bill’s ignorance and 
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tried to make up by being interested in the 
proffered book. “Oh! Izaak Walton,” she said. 
“Let me see.” Then she read, “ ‘The carp is 
a stately, a good and a very subtle fish.’” 

“Yes, and he is a big fish too,” interrupted 
Bill. “How big do they get ?” 

“T have seen a twenty-four-pounder that 
was caught in a net,” said Marj. 

“I have an idea,” said Bill after she had 
read in silence for a few minutes. “How large 
a fish will your father catch?” 

“Maybe twenty-five pounds.” 

“And the reason you are not taken is be- 
cause you are a girl?” 

“Yes,” assented Marj, more interested in 
the book than in the conversation. 

“Well, then, what would he think if you, 
a girl, could catch as large a fish as he can 
and could do it in a sporting way right in 
his back yard, so to speak ?” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said Marj. “The fish 
are not that big.” 

Bill was persistent. “Oh, yes, they are. You 
said so yourself.” 

“Oh, carp!” said Marj disdainfully. “They 
are not game fish. You can’t get them to 
bite anything on a hook, and I don’t think 
they would fight if they could.” 

“Anything will fight to get away,” Bill 
argued. “If you use light tackle, it will be a 
stunt worth doing even if the fish is logy. As 
for catching carp, Izaak Walton did. I think 
the point must be that, just as Izaak says, 
‘the carp is a very subtle fish.’ He doesn’t 
get caught by accident. To paraphrase Dr. 
Conwell, ‘It is a waste of labor to chase the 
foot of the rainbow into Minnesota if there 
is a pot of gold in your own yard.’” 

Marj was converted. “I think you are 
right,” she said; “there is a lot in the way 
people look at things. The horse mackerel 
is a pest in the Atlantic, but in the Pacific 
he is the tuna and a great game fish. I am 
going to catch a carp, and I am going to do 
it with a bass rod.” 

Then they turned their attention to Izaak 
Walton, and by supper time Marj was so 
charmed by the quaint language that as they 
went home their conversation ran like this: 

“T would urge you, worthy Marjorie, that 
you pay due heed to the precepts in this 
discourse, particularly as to the scattering 
of proper foods in some certain place and 
at special times, to the end that the fish may 
be gathered together when that thou desirest 
to make trial with thy angle.” 

“Worthy master, it shall be done strictly 
according to thy behest. Let us pray to the 
good St. Peter, patron of fishermen, that 
upon thy return a sennight hence we may 
meet with success in our enterprise.” 

At the laughter that followed, Marj’s 
mother looked up from her tea table and 
smiled at her guests as she said maternally, 
“The dear child! I am so glad she does not 
feel badly about not going with her father. 
Evidently she finds Bill Teller more interest- 
ing than fish—as if any girl would not. 
Slimy things!” 

No week ever went more quickly for 
Marj. The little book with its gentle philos- 
ophy stirred her imagination and opened her 
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eyes to the beauty of the country in which 
she was living. Everything required reseeing, 
from the distant vistas between purple hills 
with their harvest of new and undreamed-of 
colors to the stately dance of the tiny in- 
sects over the water. The food that she 
spread for the carp drew them and other fish 
as well. However often she lay in the big row- 
boat anchored above the baited bed and 
stared down through the soft greenness to 
the brown pebbled bottom, there was always 
something to see. Each morning and eve- 
ning the picture with infinite variation un- 
folded itself before her. 

First of all the tiny flash, flash, all over 
the bottom told her that, invisible to her 
except when they turned on their sides, the 
shiners had not been frightened by the 
dropping anchor. Then came the rushing 
black shadow of the bass, whose goggle 
eyes had also seen the flashing. Too late for 
some the myriad little fish signaled their 
alarm with one simultaneous gleam that set 
the bottom all a-glitter with silver sides and 
then disappeared. After a breathless moment 
came a spatter as of rain as the school, 
driven to the top, broke water. While yet 
she wondered at the instinct that held the 
schooled minnows in one body even before 
the rush of the hunting fish and _ finally 
brought the survivors safe to the shallowest 
water the broad-headed, mottle-backed suck- 
er floated slowly on to the bed. As if he were 
their scout, by ones and twos the brown 
piglike carp followed him. Rarely did she 
see them come. They were suddenly there, 
grave, slow-moving unless frightened and 
then instantaneous in their rush to escape, 
which sometimes carried them high out of 
water. Soon after their arrival the perform- 
ance came to an end. Tipping downward, 
they sedately rooted for the soaked grain and 
cut potatoes spread for them; and soon a 
deep cloud of roily water hid them, except 
for their gently waving tails that whirled the 
water into little curling eddies. 

Before it seemed possible the week was at 
an end and Bill arrived on the evening boat 
to be met by a dancing-eyed Marj all a whirl 
of bobbed hair and babbled bits of carp lore. 
The discovery that he had a friend with him 
calmed her somewhat, but when he intro- 
duced the stranger as a fisherman she 
warmed to him at once. Too much excited 
to wait for a regular meal, the three went to 
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the lake shore and hurriedly ate some sande 
wiches that Marj had prepared. 

The friend, Tom Burton, bore a large 
camera and tripod with anxious care, and 
his talk was all of focusing distances, of 
light, of the strength of his new flash flares 
and such matters. Bill was elated at the 
wonderful luck that had thrown him in with 
the man who was qualified to record indelibly 
the feat that he had no question they would 
achieve that night and who in his capacity 
as newspaper reporter could also give it 
publicity. Marj produced her bait pellets of 
bread crumbs, honey, ground beef and glue 
for their inspection and told of her experience 
in catering to the fish. 

By talking all at once they were ready by 
half past six. Tom set up his tripod, focused 
on the fishing ground and waited on the shore 
with his flash-light flares at hand. Taking the 
boat, Bill and Marj anchored on the bed 
and spread their bait. This time among the 
pellets there were three in which hooks were 
buried that were connected with heavy gut 
leaders to Marj’s line and light bass rod. 

The afternoon breeze, which usually dies 
at sundown and leaves the surface as calmly 
transparent as glass, refused to die that 
evening. There were no waves, but the little 
ripples caught the light of the sinking sun 
and flashed it in the eyes of the watchers 
till there was no hope of seeing the coming of 
the fish. There was nothing to do but wait. 

In her new philosophy Marj found that 
easy to do; she lay back cross-legged in the 
stern seat and speculated whether the lithe 
split bamboo rod that was ready across her 
lap would stand the strain of the task before 
it. Bill, as soon as he had dropped the 
anchor, was engrossed in a little book that 
he drew from his pocket, and Tom had 
settled down on the shale with .a newspaper. 
The responsibility was all Marj’s. She thrilled 
with pride. These men had confidence in her 
ability to achieve the feat. She must! 

When the first signal came over the line 
she was disappointed. Her waiting nerves 
felt only the slightest tremor. “One, two, 
three,” she counted, conforming to the first 
great “don’t” of the still fisher — “Don’t 
snatch the bait from the fish’s mouth.” Then 
she gave a quick twitch of the wrist to set 
the hook and lost all sense of disappointment. 
At first there was no give as the rod tip 
came up, but instantly the line came slack, 
and there was a swirl as the fish, surging up- 
ward, turned at the side of the boat and 
shot out to open water. The line jerked 
tight again, and the rod bent so~ that she 
took her thumb from the reel to save a 
broken tip. With the scream of the reel Tom 
leaped to the water’s edge and shouted to 
the bewildered Bill: “Cut the anchor rope! 
Cut it, you poor simp!” 

The friction in the reel and in the line 
guides was bending the rod almost double. 
The drag swung the stern out from the 
shore. As more and more line went out 
Marj was certain that she could not stop 
the fish. She “gave him the butt,” as the 
old-timers say; that is, she pointed the rod 
butt toward him and bore on the whirling 
reel spindle with her thumb until the tortured 
rod was sprung into an egg-shaped figure. 
Somehow the whipping held, and the rod 
did not collapse. The line still ran. She or- 
dered, “Back water; back water!” as she 
strove to manage the line, and just as she was 
sure there was no hope Bill swept the anchor 
rope in two with one slash of his knife 
and gave a thrust with the oars that eased 
the strain and slacked the racing line. With 
the bare metal of the spindle under her 
thumb Marj had to stop the reel. The tiny 
spot where the tense line sliced through the 
water moved with a whispering zip! as the 
line drew still tighter; then it stopped. Aston- 
ishingly far away a splashing turmoil broke 
the surface of the fast-calming lake. Marjorie 
gasped, “He’s stopped! Row!” and began 
winding furiously as the line became slack. 

The question was, had the line broken, or 
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was the fish coming back? Bill rowed vig- 
orously, and oh, the joy as the first twitch 
telegraphed the news that her quarry was 
still fast! Marj was an unusually strong girl, 
but as the minutes passed her strength 
seemed to leave her. Bill handled the boat 
like a veteran. Once his ready brain had 
been aroused to his part, his efforts to ease 
the straining reel when the fish was running 
and to keep a snug line by rowing when 
it was coming back helped tremendously. 
Nevertheless, when the line was slack the 
constant winding of the little handle cramped 
the muscles of Marj’s thumb; she stopped 
reeling and stripped the line through the 
guides with her hand. In that way she gained 
speed, and somehow the snarl that she risked 
did not come. 

So intent was she that she was startled 
when Bill snapped on his little electric torch. 
She looked round; the shore was gone. Only 
the summits of the hills seemed to glow 
phosphorescently with the dying light be- 
hind them. It did not seem more than a 
minute ago that she had glanced shoreward 
and had seen Tom standing with one foot 
in the water where his leap had landed him; 
his hands were clenched, and he was entirely 
forgetful of his task as photographer. It did 
not seem more than a minute, but it must 
have been an hour; the sun had been up 
then. At any rate her aching arms made her 
think it had been an hour. The fish was slow 
now. His weight and strength tried the 
little rod, but he was satisfied to lie quiet 
unless stirred by her attempts to raise him. 
The time had come to make the final effort. 

At her order Bill rowed slowly back to- 
ward the notch in the hills under which 
gleamed the lights of the house. They towed 
the wearied fish, occasionally pausing as he 
tired himself still more by dogged rushes. 
The rushes were shorter now if no less 
strong. Marj made out the loom of the shore. 
At the same instant the prow scraped bot- 
tom. As it grated Tom’s voice, startlingly 
close in the dark, said, “Call out when he 
runs, and I’ll get a picture.” 

“T’m all ready for the gaff; have you got 
it, Bill?” cried Marj. 

“All set,” came the calm answer. 

Bill pointed his torch over the side and 
balanced the light bamboo-handled landing 
hook in his hand. Full in the circle of light 
lay the great fish. His fins were fanning 
slowly, and he bulked enormously through 
the milky-looking water. 

The spectacle excited Bill. “I have you!” he 
shouted and made a lunge. 

The sudden motion roused the fish. Bill’s 
weight on the gunwale upset the boat, and 
Marj found herself waist-deep in the water, 
thanking her stars that she had not trusted 
Bill to gaff the fish where it was deeper. The 
frightened fish raced away, and at the same 
instant Tom lighted a flare and took a pic- 
ture. The glare showed Marj, undisturbed by 
the emergency, still gamely playing the fish, 
paying out the line a foot at a time from the 
snarled mass, which, though it had been 
straight enough in her lap, would not remain 
so in the water. After the flare the night was 
inky black and silent except for Bill’s mut- 
tered grunts as he groped for the gaff. The 
light had fortunately stayed in his hand. 

The tired fish gave up quickly and was 
soon back at Marj’s feet. This time Bill made 
sure. The hook went home, and the splash- 
ing, struggling creature was dragged high 
on the shore. 

Some days later Marj received the follow- 
ing letter from her father: 

Dear Marj. Your mother has mailed me a 
number of press clippings and interviews. From 
them I can see that I have underestimated the 
resources of the lake and the ingenuity of my 
daughter. I am coming back at once to make 
up for lost time. I see no reason why you need 
ever miss another trip. If you care to get the 
material together, I will help you to put it into 
shape and will add a supplement to my text- 
book, under your name, on the Carp as a 
Game Fish. I think you have opened up a most 
interesting field. The catfish of the Mississippi, 
the dogfish of the northwestern lakes and the 
buffalo fish all attain considerable size and 
should repay experiments. 

From your very proud Father. 


“There,” said Marj, “that doesn’t sound 
as if I weren’t worth consideration. I must 
show it to Bill.” 

Bill Teller had brought back a new book 
with him that Saturday, and as Marj started 
to find him he dashed past her with the book 
in one hand and a butterfly net in the other. 
For him the fishing season was over. The 
business of the day was the study of Lepi- 
doptera. After a vain attempt to gain his 
attention Marj went home. She was on the 
verge of discovering that the road to advanced 
knowledge means much solitary travel. 
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THE FOUR CORNERS 


I. THE EVERGLADES 


N 1855 the state engineer of Florida said 
that the Everglades region spreading away 
from Lake Okechobee was then, and would 

continue to be, almost as little known as the 
interior of Africa or the mountain sources of 
the Amazon. This southeast corner of the 
United States, comprising some six thousand 
square miles of land and water, an area as 
great as that of the State of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island together, was officially held to 
be a permanent “no man’s land,” too desolate, 
submerged and untamable even to be pene- 
trated by anyone except a few hardy hunters 
and explorers or by the semiaquatic Seminole 
Indians who lived on its borders. Fantastic 
tales of gloomy, gigantic swamps, of fabu- 
lous fauna and flora among which were man- 
eating orchids and of the ruins of prehistoric 
cities were in early times current about the 
mysterious region. Later it was popularly sup- 
posed to be the haunt of pirates, who had 
retired to its beautiful tropical islands, inac- 
cessible to anyone who did not possess a key 
to the labyrinthine maze of waterways. A veil 
both romantic and fearsome hung over it for 
many decades and was not really dispelled 
until toward the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The part of our country that we call Flor- 
ida is underlaid with rock in the form of an 
immense plateau. Over virtually the whole of 
the plateau is a shallow deposit of limestone. 
In the upper part of the state and most of 
the seacoast area the limestone is covered in 
its turn with siliceous sand; the southern tip 
is covered with coral and calcareous sand. 
The lower part of Florida, however, within 
the region now occupied by the Everglades 
and its subsidiary tracts of wet prairie is not 
covered with the sand; there the limestone 
is naked and almost as level as a vast floor 
and throughout the Glades is in many places, 
and particularly at its southern extremity, 
close to the surface. 

The Glades have thus a sheet of level rock 
as their bed very little above sea level. At the 
northern end of it is a shallow limestone de- 
pression that serves as a catch basin for the 
watershed, some fifty-three hundred square 
miles in extent, beyond it to the north. There 
lies the famous and long unexplored Lake 
Okechobee, the second largest body of fresh 
water lying wholly within the United States; 
it is almost circular and on the average fifteen 
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feet in depth. The lake is the genius of the 
Glades, the main cause of its long untamable- 
ness. 

The old popular conception of the Glades 
was that of a vast sunken swamp supplied 
by hidden springs and lying below sea level 
and hence virtually impossible to drain. As a 
matter of fact the land round the southern 
shore of Okechobee, the highest point in the 
Glades, is about twenty-one feet above sea 
level. From there the country slopes away 
imperceptibly but more or less undeviatingly 
toward the Gulf of Mexico on the west, the 
Atlantic Ocean on the east and the Bay of 
Florida on the south. 

The Glades country is not a true swamp 
but a prairie country that is usually flooded 
but never stagnant; its waters move gently 
seaward with accumulating force, sometimes 
through subterranean ducts in the limestone 
bed. The inundation comes from two sources: 
the catch basin of the great watershed to the 
north, Lake Okechobee, the most important 
feeder of which is the Kissimmee River, and 
the rains falling upon the vast rock-bottomed 
territory south of the lake during the wet 
seasons. Periodically at those times Okecho- 
bee swells and overflows its southern shore, 
sending its surplus east, south and west to 
supplement the local precipitation upon the 
Glades. If the rainfall for the year is heavy, 
the Glades remain more or less inundated; 
the gradual slope of the land, the absefice of 








The aisles of water are choked with plants, and 
the close-set trees are hung with hoar moss 


natural drainage canals and the universally 
profuse vegetation through which the water 
has to make its way combine to prevent rapid 
draining. But when the rainfall has been light 
enormous stretches of the Glades may be ab- 
solutely dry. 

The soil of this strange limestone trough 
consists chiefly of muck, or peat. Usually soil 
is the product of the destructive agencies of 
nature, but the soil of the Everglades is an 
exception to that rule. It is cumulose, a prod- 
uct of constructive forces, self-built by the 
growth, death and decay of successive cycles 
of vegetation. The deposit is thickest just 
south of Okechobee, where the vegetation is 
rankest; there its depth runs from ten to 
twelve feet. From that region there is a grad- 
ual reduction in the depth until the soil finally 
dwindles to a thin layer at the edges of the 
Glades. 

Contrary to the old romances concerning 
the region there are few trees in the Ever- 
glades, and those are huddled together in 
isolated clumps—keys, or hummocks, as they 
are called. The country resembles an enor- 
mous prairie more level than the. prairies of 
our Western States and covered for the most 
part with a growth of that savage water- 
loving member of the bulrush family, the saw 
grass, the leaves of which attain a length of 
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from six to seven feet. Each leaf is triple- 
edged, and each edge is armed with teeth that 
will cut clothing and flesh like a ripsaw. “It 
is better to go twenty-five miles round than 
half a mile through,” said one of the scientific 
explorers of the Glades, speaking of the thicker 
patches. It is said there are great stretches of 
the wet prairie that even the Seminole In- 
dians have never penetrated because of the 
deadly grass. 

Near the eastern edge in the southern part 
small bushes occur among the saw grass, and 
where the Glades merge into the higher land 
on the east there are stretches of cypress forest. 
A heavy growth of custard apple fringes the 
southern and southeastern shores of Okecho- 
bee. But with such minor exceptions the Ever- 
glades are as open to the sun as a desert is; 
however, because they have water and soil as 
well as sunlight their flora is rich in striking 
plants. Besides the saw grass there is the 
ornamental gama grass, twelve feet or more 
tall, the giant foxtail that reaches a height of 
fifteen feet and has hairy foxtail-like flower 
heads two feet long, the graceful thalia with 
its purple blossoms, spider lilies, pond lilies, 
the lovely blue nama, the attractive water 
hyacinth and various exaggerated reeds. In 
the drier sections the water hemp, an extraor- 
dinary weed that in one season often attains 
a height of twenty feet and a diameter of 
more than a foot, is common. 


THE SEMINOLES 


A few years ago the most picturesque sights 
in the Everglades were its great flocks of rare 
and beautiful birds. It was a sanctuary for 
the flamingo, the scarlet ibis and the rose- 
ate spoonbill, all of which are now virtually 
strangers to the region. Gulls and terns bred 
there together with vast flocks of exquisite 
snowy egrets and myriad herons, bitterns, 
snakebirds and melancholy limpkins. Mem- 
bers of most of those species can still be 
found there, but the spectacle of bird life in 
the Everglades is far from being what it was, 
and every year sees its wonder materially les- 
sened as man encroaches more and more upon 
the once secret territory. 

Along the edges and in the higher parts 
small white-tailed, or Virginia, deer are not 
infrequently seen. Raccoons, wildcats and ot- 
ters are fairly abundant. Two or three kinds 
of turtles are found in its waters; one called 
the Glades turtle is considered as a delicacy, 
particularly by the Seminoles. Black bass and 
several other species of fish are plentiful, 
among them the strange Everglades pike. It 
differs from all other fishes in that its verte- 
bre have ball-and-socket joints like those of 
the snakes, and its head moves on the neck 
independently of the body. Its scales are so 
flinty that you can strike sparks from them 
with a piece of steel. 

The water of the Glades has been their lock 
and bar against the world. The region has 
had no history in the common sense of the 
word; its only contact with mankind in the 
past has been through that courageous and 
pathetic tribe of Indians, the Seminoles, and 
they have left no written records to show 
how long they lived on its borders and poled 
their hunting canoes of hollowed-out cypress 
logs through its countless mazes of shallow 
waterways. They were there when Ponce de 
Leén sought the fountain of eternal youth, 
and with the determination of a brave people 
they tried to repel the invaders. 

Later, in collusion with the Georgian tribes, 
they committed raids in the Southern States 
that eventually led to the first Seminole War, 
in 1817. General Jackson, leader of the puni- 
tive forces against the Indians, proposed to 
make the war an excuse for the overthrow of 
the weak Spanish authority in Florida, and 
he always maintained that the government 
privately abetted his scheme. In a campaign 
of five months he subdued the Seminoles and 
virtually took possession of Florida, captur- 
ing St. Mark’s and Pensacola. 

The succession of petty hostilities between 
the two countries was finally settled in 1819, 
when Spain ceded Florida to America. 
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The second Seminole War, a most cruel and 
destructive one on both sides, which began in 
1835 and lasted for seven years, was brought 
about by a decree compelling the southern 
Indian tribes east of the Mississippi to mi- 
grate westward into the Indian Territory, 
which had been set apart for them to occupy. 
The Seminoles refused to obey, and govern- 
ment troops were dispatched against them, 
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Vast, almost trackless swamps, silent except for 
the calls of birds amongst the 
tangled vegetation 





but they were no match for the Indians on 
their own trackless watery prairies. The gov- 
ernment offered a reward of five hundred 
dollars for every warrior, three hundred dol- 
lars for every squaw and two hundred dollars 
for every child captured alive. At various 
times soldiers penetrated the more northerly 
parts, but a little experience with that strange 
country soon dampened their ardor. At last 
the remnant of the tribe retreated to the 
southern part, where the military authorities 
declared it was impossible to reach them. 

To put an end to the useless and costly 
campaign General Worth arranged a meeting 
with the Seminole chiefs, and it was agreed 
that as long as they did not trouble the set- 
tlers they should be undisturbed. The Indians 
kept their part of the bargain, and for many 
years they remained in seclusion, resenting 
any penetration of what they considered to 
be their private territory. Even to this day 
they refuse to divulge the secret of Everglades 
travel. 

All that is left of the tribe is some four 
hundred people living in scattered camps 
among the pine barrens and cypress forests 
that border the Glades or on the lonely keys 
that rise like islands in the sea of saw grass. 
Their dwellings are mere platforms elevated 
sufficiently to escape the floods of the rainy 
seasons; they have a roof of palmetto thatch, 
but all four sides are open to wind and rain. 
The men hunt and fish and trap the Glades 
otters for their skins; they raise some vege- 
tables for their own consumption, particu- 
larly a small, well-flavored pumpkin, of which 
they are very fond. They are vigorous and 
muscular, dignified and reserved. They are 
remarkable for their truthfulness; once they 
give their word they will keep it. 


DRAINING THE EVERGLADES 


The days of the Seminole’s isolation and of 
the romantic mystery of the Everglades are 
numbered. Draining the vast region, more 
than four million acres in extent, was dis- 

* cussed by the legislature of Florida as far 
back as 1845. A petition to Congress to con- 
vey to the state the great inundated prairie 
was not acted upon favorably until 1850, 
when Congress passed the Swamp and Over- 
flow Land Grant Act, through the provisions 
of which the several states of the Union were 
granted the swamp lands within their re- 
spective boundaries. Title to the Everglades 
was confirmed to the state in 1903 under the 
condition, relative to the improvement of the 
lands granted, “that the proceeds of said lands, 
whether from sale or: by direct appropriation 
in kind, shall be applied exclusively, as far as 
necessary, to the purpose of reclaiming said 
-_ by means of the levees and drains afore- 
said.” 

Definite plans for reclaiming the region 
began in 1901. The status of the Everglades 
land was fixed through opinions and decrees 
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of the courts of the state, and in 1905 the 
Everglades Drainage District was created by 
act of the legislature. Since then the act has 


“been amended as necessity arose, and the 


work of drainage and reclamation has gone 
forward steadily under the administration of 
a board of district commissioners composed 
of five of the highest state officials: the gov- 
ernor, the comptroller, the state treasurer, the 
attorney-general and the commissioner of ag- 
riculture. 

The official drainage plan required the con- 
struction of two systems of canals, one for 
lowering Lake Okechobee below the overflow 
level, and the other for removing excess rain- 
fall. The work is already well along toward 
completion. Five main drainage canals con- 
nect Okechobee with tidewater; three auxil- 
iaries lead from the eastern edge of the Glades 
to the Atlantic; and two main drainage ca- 
nals are under construction leading northwest 
from the lake for providing outlets to ad- 
jacent lands. As it stands today the system 
comprises a web of sixteen artificial drainage 
ways, the largest of which, the St. Lucie Ca- 
nal, the principal unit of the lake-control 
plan, will be from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet wide and will have a nor- 
mal depth of from ten to twelve feet. The 
Everglades drainage canals proper vary in 
dimensions from forty to fifty feet wide at 
their upper ends, with a depth of ten to 
twelve feet, to a width of from eighty to one 
hundred feet and a depth of from twelve to 
fifteen feet at their lower ends. 

Ten of the canals are completed. The total 
length of main canals open in the Everglades 
and navigable for light draft boats is three 
hundred and seventy-two miles. The new 
waterways furnish in fact the only practical 
means of access to all except a small part of 
the country, but as the drained land is taken 
up railways and roads will probably push out 
to meet the needs of the new settlers. Of those 
there are already in round numbers twenty- 
three thousand. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES 


The future of the Everglades lies in its agri- 
cultural development. To complete the work 
of the commissioners and bring the Glades 
and the subsidiary overflowed lands into a 
proper state of subjection a secondary system 
of laterals, ditches and levees supplementing 
the main drainage canals built by the state 
must be undertaken by those who settle upon 
the reclaimed land. The amount of work to be 
done will vary according to locality; in many 
places simple farm ditches will be sufficient. 
The large state canals have been so laid out 
that they will serve as convenient and ade- 
quate outlets to such private ditches. 

Although the romance of the Everglades 
wild life is fading as its waters ebb, a new 
romance is beginning. That great hitherto 
unproductive territory will be made to yield 
its latent riches for the benefit of man. Its 
high degree of immunity from frost, its secu- 
rity against drought and the natural fertility 
of its soil, which can be economically prepared 
and cultivated, justify the great expenditure 
of time, labor and money required by the 
extensive drainage operations. Land already 
reclaimed has shown adaptability to a large 
variety of crops such as tomatoes, potatoes, 
beans, onions, cabbage, strawberries, lettuce, 
celery, and so forth, and among the staple 
crops sugar cane, corn, rice, alfalfa, sorghum, 
millet, peanuts and numerous others. In many 
instances lands have not been drained for a 
sufficient length of time to bring fruit trees 
into bearing, but indications seem to show 
that the soil is well fitted for raising bananas, 
guavas, avocadoes, papayas, oranges, grape- 
fruit and limes. The soil of the Everglades, 
however, though rich and highly nitrogenous, 
is not well balanced, and applications of min- 
eral fertilizers, especially phosphoric acid and 
potash, are probably needed. 

Though the primary purpose of the large 
state waterways is to drain the lands, their 
incidental value as transportation routes has 
been recognized, and locks are being provided 
to meet the needs of future navigation. At 
some not far distant day the long-unexplored 
region may be an agricultural Holland, with 
strings of laden barges moving along its 
canals toward convenient shipping centres 
where yesterday the Seminole poled his canoe 
through the wastes of flooded saw grass. 
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THE STRANGEST OF 


WEDDING 


JOURNEYS 


oN: Fa iy C.A. Stephens Ws 


Chapter Seven. Alone at the post 


si E should have remained at the post, 
I think, and have fought it out with 
whoever had attacked us,” Diana 
McKay said in her account, “if it hadn’t 
been for little Phil. When I thought of what 
might happen to the child if one or both 
of us should lose our lives my courage 
wholly left me! But there were our furs! 
Everything we had in the world, all that 
we had worked for so long, was in those 
furs. ‘We cannot leave them all!’ Philip ex- 
claimed desperately. ‘We must take the most 
valuable ones.’ 
“But we should have had to steal away 
by night on snowshoes, and there was the 








aware of the rise in prices and had counted 
on getting our stock of fur. 

“‘Tt’s simply maddening to think of leav- 
ing all this for those sneaking reptiles to 
gloat over after they have thrown our 
bodies to the dogs!’ Philip said and groaned 
as we shaded our light and listened. But all 
the while I was thinking most of little 
Phil and how I could carry him. I concluded 
that the best way probably would be to 
take him in a kind of sling on my back as 
the squaws do.” 

Yet Diana and Philip seem to have been 
in painful doubt all that night and changed 
their minds more than once about starting 
at all! The situation was bad in every re- 
spect. Even were they able to escape with 
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child to carry, not to mention blankets and 
food, seventy-five pounds at least. To carry 
more was impossible. 

“Throughout the evening after the ‘med- 
icine man’ came we discussed our chances, 
part of the time in whispers and listening 
at intervals, for we were in dread of an 
attack at any moment. We feared that the 
painted miscreant had somehow learned that 
there were only two of us to defend the 
place. 

“Tt was heartbreaking to think of leaving 
the furs. We went into the storehouse, lighted 
a candle and examined them again. It was 
a rich sight. There were a hundred and 
forty-six marten skins, seventy-two otter, 
seventy-one ermine, twenty-four silver-fox, 
nine black-fox, thirty-eight red-fox, six wol- 
verene, seventeen fisher and ninety-three 
mink. Then too we had numbers of wolf 
skins, several black-bear skins, two fine 
polar-bear hides, a good many skunk skins 
and an untold number of muskrat pelts—all 
well cured and dried. As good as gold they 
were if we could only transport them to 
Quebec, Montreal or Boston. In fact we had 
no idea at the time how much higher fur 
prices had gone and what a sum of money 
the contents of that storehouse represented. 
If only we could save them! I dare say the 
wretches who had tried to shoot Philip were 





instantly 


the child and reach Lake St. John, Quebec 
and the outside world, they would be pen- 
niless if they left their furs behind. The 
more they pondered the prospect, the more 
serious it looked. Neither of them had friends 
or relatives to whom they could go. They 
would be paupers! 

Philip’s experience on the trip to rescue 
Kenoska had made him well aware of the 
dangers and hardships of winter travel in 
the north. There was still a foot and a 
half of snow in the woods, and he knew 
that a sled and dogs would be necessary. 
On that trip he had learned to drive dogs, 
and now as a last resort he determined to 
try to reclaim enough dogs from the pack 
outside to make up a sled team. Whether 
anything could be done with the savage 
brutes was doubtful. They had been run- 
ning wild for weeks; yet once they had 
been trained sled dogs. 

The way Philip and Diana set about sub- 
jugating them was strenuous, to say the 
least. No halfway measures suffice with a 
dog that has reverted to savagery and lost 
its fear of man. First they made a long rope 
fast to the gate of the stockade and after- 
wards laid a chunk of frozen venison on the 
snow a few yards inside. They also threw 
a few chunks over the top to attract the 
pack to the gate. “Now for it!” Philip 
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exclaimed. “Be quick when I 
give the word.” And, stand- 
ing a little to one side of the 
gate, he opened it slowly a 
little way while Diana, at the 
door of the dwelling house, 
stood holding the end of the 
rope ready to pull the gate 
shut. Several of the hungry 
animals made a rush to get 
in, and as soon as one was 
through the narrow aperture 
Diana hauled the gate vio- 
lently to. 

The dog, a big shaggy white 
fellow, grabbed the chunk of 
meat and ran growling to 
the far corner of the inclo- 
sure, where it faced about 
with savage snarls as Philip 
approached. No child’s play now! A wolf 
had to be subdued in the only way a wolf 
understands. Philip went for him with the 
whip—till the dog reappeared in the wolf 
and at the word of command crawled to his 
master’s feet. 

Taking the reconquered animal by the 
scruff, Philip threw him into the empty 
store and shut him up. Then they started 
to let in another. But that time two got in 
before Diana could haul the gate to and, 
running behind the storage house, put up so 
fierce a fight that one had to be shot before 
the other could be brought to acknowledge 
the supremacy of man. On opening the gate 
for the third time, they found the dogs shy 
about entering. While peeping out Diana 
again saw some one in the top of the spruce 
tree across the river, and she was strongly 
tempted to send a shot into the tree top just 
to see the fellow scramble down; she had 
an idea that she might catch a glimpse of 
his face as he did so. But Philip thought it 
was wiser not to let the fellow know they 
had seen him. 

“Tf they are hanging round like that, how 
are we ever going to get away from here 
without being seen?” exclaimed Diana in 
despair. 

“Perhaps we can slip away by night,” 
Philip replied. 

Since no better plan suggested itself they 
continued to lure the dogs inside the stock- 
ade. Hungry dogs have short memories and 
little caution; the sight and scent of the 
chunk of meat soon toled in a third, a 
smaller-dog this time, which Philip subdued 
with little difficulty and without causing 
much outcry. In consequence perhaps the 
gate was no sooner opened a crack the next 
time than four of the largest ones made a 
rush, and all got by before Diana could jerk 
the rope. 


This time they had a terrible scrimmage. - 


Fortunately, the four dogs did not stand 
together, but ran to different hiding places 
behind the houses. One of the dogs put up 
so savage a fight that they had to shoot 
him; but they conquered the three others 
one by one and shut them up—after no 
end of racket! On peering out afterwards 
they saw the spy still watching from the 
tree and wondered what he thought was 
happening. 

It was not till afternoon that they could 
entice any more dogs to enter even by ex- 
posing the choicest chunks of frozen fish just 
within the crack of the gate. The dogs had 
clearly formed an opinion of what had hap- 
pened inside. The aperture in the gate was 
a place from which no dog returned. Finally 
toward night after an interval of three or 
four hours two more came in. There were 
now eight in all. 

Philip chopped up an entire carcass and 
fed them abundantly, so abundantly indeed 
that they wagged their tails to him and 
showed every disposition to overlook the 
beating they had received. He set water for 
them, called them good dogs and left them 
shut up overnight. In the morning as some 
of them began howling seditiously to the 
pack outside he went in with the whip and 
gave them another whipping all round just 
to refresh their memories; Diana stood by 
ready to shoot in case of organized rebellion. 
Philip then fed them generously again and 
showed them dog harness and a sled. 

There were as many as fifteen dog sleds 
lying under the snow inside the stockade 
just as the Indians who had died of the influ- 
enza had left them. Dog harnesses for more 
than a hundred dogs lay there with the sleds. 

Philip and his wife spent the rest of the 
day preparing food and choosing what furs 
they should take with them. The bearskins 
and the muskrat, wolverene and most of the 
wolf skins had necessarily to be left; but 
of the lighter and more valuable peltries 
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they made four packs of about 
a hundred and thirty pounds 
each. Those they lashed to 
one of the largest sleds along 
with a roll of blankets and 
two other packs containing 
food for themselves and the 
dogs, since even in the most 
favorable circumstances the 
journey—which Philip had 
made twice already—would 
require a week. Twice that 
day after feeding the dogs, 
they put the harness on them 
and hitched them to the sled 
to teach them their places and 
see whether they would pull. 

The animals seemed to re- 
member their previous train- 
ing, for at the crack of the 
whip they started to pull. But they feared 
the whip much less than they feared the 
rifle; for they were intelligent enough to 
associate it with what had happened the 
day before. If Diana so much as raised it, 
they cowered and turned beseeching eyes 
on her. 

There was a moon at the time, and they 
determined to start some time before it rose 
and made ready to go, hoping to get away 
unobserved. The first and the worst danger 
was from the dog pack outside. There were 
still more than forty of the ravenous brutes, 
and the whole pack would be sure to rush 
in pursuit of the sled and might so demor- 
alize the dogs in harness that they could no 
longer be controlled with the whip. At first 
Philip could think of nothing better to do 
than for Diana to fire into the pack as he 
drove out. But if, as they suspected, certain 
of their enemies were camping not far away, 
the shots would surely be heard. It was 
Diana that thought of a better plan; just 
before starting they should throw all that 
remained of the frozen meat and fish over 
the stockade on the far side from the gate. 
The dogs would certainly gather there at once 
and for a while would probably heed little 
else than the food. 

That is what the young people did; and 
about nine o’clock while the pack were 
howling uproariously at the farther side of 
the stockade Philip threw the gate wide 
open, cracked his whip over the dogs and 
cried, “Mush!” The team pulled out into 
the forbidding wilderness while Diana, fol- 
lowing hard after the sled, carried little 
Phil on her back. The night was chilly, the 
snow already frozen. They took the trail 
round the south end of the lake. The sled, 
however, needed constant attention to keep 
it from overturning, and, since driving the 
eight dogs fully occupied Philip, that duty 
fell on Diana. But to carry little Phil and 
her rifle and to attend to the sled also 
proved to be more than she could manage, 
and they had to halt and make a place for 
the child in the roll of blankets between two 
of the fur packs on the sled. He didn’t quite 
like that at first and cried out, but when his 
mother said, “Hush!” he subsided and merely 
turned up two large, inquiring eyes in the 
cold moonlight. In the matter of crying 
little. Phil had always been much like an 
Indian baby. 

Driving on fast, they followed the old Lake 
St. John trail throughout the rest of the 
night. At daybreak they stopped for an hour 
to kindle a fire, make tea and eat breakfast. 
They had come a long way and had begun 
to feel a certain sense of security, but 
hardly had they started again when a bullet 
went singing past them, and the report of 
a rifle reéchoed through the frosty woods 
somewhere back along the trail! Their flight 
was discovered! A terrible dread struck cold 
to their hearts. Clearly, the ruffians who had 
previously shot at Philip were on their 
track, probably bent on robbing them of 
their furs. It is likely that some watcher had 
heard the uproar that the dog pack had 
made over the carcasses and had suspected 
that the McKays were leaving. 

At sound of the shot the dogs started run- 
ning faster, and Philip ran beside them lest 
they might bolt from the trail and smash 
the sled. Diana came hurrying after, alter- 
nately minding the sled and glancing anx- 
iously back, though she could see no one. 


Their pursuers seemed cowardly, and the ~ 


woods offered good cover. No doubt they 
were afraid of Diana’s rifle. 

Erelong another shot was fired after them, 
and soon afterwards another and another. 
Still the two raced ahead. “If they had hit 
Philip, I was determined not to be taken 
alive or to leave baby to them!” Diana 
exclaimed while relating the adventure. 

The dogs became tired after a while and 








went on more slowly. Diana, following the 
sled, watched the back trail constantly, 
resolved to shoot the moment a man showed 
himself. They did not know for certain 
whether there were more than one or not, 
but supposed that there were five, the num- 
ber of men in the party that they had met 
before. At one time they thought of stopping 
and fighting it out from the cover of a 
thicket, but decided that to make a stand 
would be more hazardous than to hurry on. 

As much as half an hour passed after the 
last shot before anything further occurred. 
Then as they plodded on a shot from off in 
the woods to their right disabled one of the 
dogs. The creature fell in the snow, yelping 
loudly, and tangled the whole team; Philip 
had to cut it loose and then mend the har- 
ness. Meanwhile Diana watched the woods. 
One or more of their assailants appeared to 
be moving abreast of them in the edge of 
the forest. 

They started on; there seemed to be noth- 
ing else they could do. But in a few minutes 
another dog was hit and had to be cut loose. 
The purpose of the miscreant was now ap- 
parent; he intended to kill or disable the 
dogs and thus compel them to abandon 
their sled and furs. In terrible fear, though 
less for themselves than for little Phil, they 
ran on as fast as they could drive the six 
remaining dogs. 

Still another shot cracked past; this time 
the marksman evidently had aimed at Philip 
himself, who was urging the dogs forward. 
Far away among the trees Diana caught 
sight of the smoke and perceived the boughs 
of a little fir thicket stir slightly. She fired 
instantly, and they both saw a considerable 
flurry among the boughs as of some one 
tumbling about. No further shots were fired. 
Let us hope that the bullet went home and 
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that there is one treacherous villain the less 
in this sadly troubled world! 
Arduous as the outlook was for the long 


“journey ahead, nothing really serious befell 


them afterwards. Wolves came round them 
one night, howling dismally, but a few shots 
dispersed them. They killed a caribou, and, 
though it was very lean, it sufficed to feed 
the dogs. The weather continued cold but 
fair and made travel on the snow unusually 
good; the rivers were still frozen. 

They reached Roberval on Lake St. John 
on the eighth day,—April 22,—whence they 
emerged into civilization by rail, safe and 
sound, little Phil and all. 

Owing to the unprecedented advance in 
fur prices that year the four packs of pelt- 
ries, which they had so bravely defended, 
netted them the almost incredibly large sum 
of forty thousand dollars, enough fully io 
realize Diana’s desire for a nice home of her 
own. The site that she and Philip have 
chosen for the house is in one of the pretty 
suburbs of Toronto. 

Whether they will ever go north again 
is uncertain. Perhaps they may go when 
the railway reaches Lake Mistassini and the 
territorial police have ferreted out the law- 
less characters who were lurking there at the 
time of their sojourn at the trading post. 

Little Phil, when I saw him last, was a 
fine, bright-eyed youngster just a year old 
and full of energy, and he still disliked to 
cry. Even a hard bump brought no whimper 
from him. “I think,” Diana said, “that it is 
on account of the atmosphere of dread and 
fear we lived in during all the first months 
of his life and perhaps before that—the time 
when we so often spoke in whispers. I think 
he instinctively felt our fear and that it set 
its seal of silence on his little lips.” 

THE END. 


ON THE RIM OF THE KETIIE 
iw CBy Hugh F Grinstead 


HE Wheeler homestead, the only section 
of land in miles and miles that had 
ever felt the touch of a plowshare, lay 
like a tiny brown patch on the great green 
cattle country. Wheeler and his sixteen-year- 
old son Travis found only the stanchest of 
friends among the riders of the range; it was 
the cattle that could never become quite 


The beast dropped to his knees 































































































































































































































































































reconciled to the unusual sight of a man 
afoot. Of course the Wheelers did not always 
walk. Their custom was to keep at least one 
horse in the corral at night; the other horses 
had a dozen Texas counties to roam over 
were they so minded. 

Early one summer morning Travis found 
the corral gate wide open and not a horse in 
sight. It was a busy time, and immediately 
after breakfast he started on foot in search 
of the truant animals. He took a fifteen-foot 
tie rope with him, for he expected to catch 
one of the gentle horses when he had found 
the herd and to ride home, driving the others. 

By making a wide circuit toward the south 
he kept on high ground, and when he was 
more than two miles from home he saw six 
horses grazing in a mesquite flat away to 
the west. There was a gray among them, 
and he felt sure that the herd was his own. 

Between the boy and the horses was a 
huge hole known locally as the Big Kettle, or 
the Devil’s Kettle. It covered several acres, 
and in some places its rough bottom was 
nearly a hundred feet below the level ground 
that surrounded it. 

Travis had seen a few cattle that had 
gone scampering away at sight of him. As 
he skirted the south side of the big hole he 
saw half a dozen old cows with their calves 
in the scant shade of some stunted mesquites. 
The cows moved reluctantly away as he 
approached them, and it was then that 
he first caught sight of a wiry brown- 
and-white bull pawing in a wallow a 
few yards farther on. Instead of run- 
ning, as range cattle usually do, the 
brute held his ground and assumed a 
threatening attitude. He gave a raucous 
bellow as the boy came on. 

Travis had no desire to dispute the 
way with the ugly-tempered beast; he 
backed off cautiously, resolved to give 
the bull a wide berth. Emboldened at 
seeing the object of his displeasure re- 
treating, the bull became aggressive and 
trotted stiffly forward. 

Taken by surprise, the boy forgot the 


~ advice that the cowboys had given him, 
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always to make a brave stand; as the lum- 
bering beast continued to advance Travis 
took to his heels. The only immediate way 
of retreat was along the brink of the kettle 
hole; nowhere in sight was there a tree large 
enough to offer refuge. As he ran he could 
hear the rumble of rapidly gaining hoofs 
behind him. 

On the brink at his left and a little way 
in front grew a bush scarcely larger than a 
man’s wrist. When Travis heard the bull 
close behind him he swerved sharply, dropped 
to the ground and grasped the bush near 
the root. He rolled over and swung off the 
high bank just in time to escape the hoofs 
of the reckless animal. The small bush to 
which he was clinging had stood out over 
the great cavity at an angle of perhaps forty- 
five degrees, but now with his weight it was 
horizontal. Amazed at seeing the fleeing boy 
apparently swallowed up by the ground, the 
bull trotted a few yards farther and then 
turned and gazed backward. 

As Travis looked down into the deep hole 
he became panic-stricken. In spite of the 
danger that might lurk above he scrambled 
up till he could get one leg over the little 
bush, and then drew himself astride it, facing 
the bank. As his head came above the level 
of the ground he saw the excited bull not 
thirty steps away, pawing in the loose sand 
and lashing his tail from side to side. Almost 
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at the same time the animal caught sight of 
the boy and came toward him with head low- 
ered. Travis thought the bull could not reach 
him; nevertheless, he leaned backward invol- 
untarily when the beast dropped to his knees 
and swept his horns along the brink. Time 
after time the bull backed off and charged 
almost to the edge. 

Finally the brute dropped heavily to his 
knees almost on the brink. The repeated 
jarring had loosened a part of the bank, 
which was dry and clayey, and the animal 
barely saved himself from going over as a 
mass of earth toppled for a moment and 
went crashing downward. Travis was half 
buried by the falling dirt. Ducking his head, 
he clung to the slender bush upon which he 
was perched. Then he heard the snapping of 
roots and felt himself settling. 

When the avalanche had subsided and he 

had rubbed the dust from his eyes what he 
saw made him gasp with horror. As the 
earth fell away it had exposed the main root 
of the bush, and the weight on it had caused 
it to split downward, so that now a branch 
of the fibrous root scarcely as large as his 
thumb suspended him above the jagged bot- 
tom some sixty feet below! Moreover, like a 
strung bow, the bush and its roots had 
bent outward and downward till Travis was 
three or four feet from the top and even 
farther below the level plain. He clung there 
aghast. He feared that the least movement 
would snap the sustaining root. For a minute, 
two minutes, he waited. Nothing gave way, 
and his breathing became regular; his heart 
ceased to pound against his ribs. 
_ More calmly he looked about him, search- 
ing for a way to help himself. He tried to 
keep perfectly still and think—a maddening 
task. Sweat poured down his face, and the 
veins on his arms stood out like cords. 
He found himself gripping the bush rigidly 
between his knees. He grew dizzy when he 
looked down, and he shut his eyes for a 
moment. The stillness was unbearable. He 
felt lonesome and began to shout. His voice 
sounded far away and came back in a sharp 
echo from the opposite wall of the big hole. 

He thought that the surly face of the 
fighting bull would be a welcome sight. Then 
came an idea that brought him hope of es- 
caping from his predicament. He began a 
long-drawn yodle, the salt call of the plains. 
Some of the cattle heard it and, lifting their 
heads, answered with a plaintive low. 
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Travis still had the tie rope looped over his 
shoulder. He carefully untied the red cotton 
handkerchief from round his neck and fas- 
tened it near the middle of the rope. Then 
with both ends in his right hand he began to 
throw the doubled rope upward to the bank 
above. Five or six times he threw it so that 
the red cloth lay for a moment on the ground 
before he drew it back. 

He had almost despaired of attracting the 
attention of the cattle near by when he 
heard a faint rumble overhead followed by 
a familiar bellow. Again he tossed the hand- 
kerchief upward and the next moment be- 
held the dust-rimmed eyes of the fighting 
bull glaring down at him. The beast tried 
to gore the elusive red cloth and to stamp 
it with his hoofs. Down on his knees he 
dropped and snorted and roared impo- 
tently with his horns six feet above the boy 

Trembling with uncertainty and fear, Travis 
began to put his daring plan into execution. 
He gripped the bush tight with his knees 
and legs and, balancing himself precariously, 
grasped one ef the knotted ends of the rope 
in each hand. As a child swings a jumping 
rope he swung it behind him. 

He had little chance to give his arms ful! 
play, but he leaned back slightly and, fling- 
ing them forward, threw the rope upward. 
It struck a foot short of the brink. 

His quick movement had started the earth 
crumbling again, and with misgivings he 
watched the particles of dried clay as they 
cascaded off into space. But the large mass 

under the base of the root held, and 
after a few moments he felt safe enough 
to make another attempt. The effort 
might send him to destruction, but he 
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determined to stake everything on one tre- 
mendous try. The bull, however, as if he had 
guessed the trick that was to be played on 
him, had backed away. Travis took his hat 
from his head and gave it an upward fling. 
Contrary to his calculations, it barely touched 
the brink, where it clung for an instant before 
it went sailing to the bottom of the great 
hole. The boy uttered an exclamation of de- 
spair, but the next instant he became alert. 
The fleeting glimpse of the hat had again 
brought the bull to his knees almost at the 
brink, where he remained, glowering. 

In his previous trial Travis had measured 
the swing of the rope, and he knew that in 
his cramped position he could bring the 
looped middle barely as far as the animal’s 
nose. It would take a supreme effort to 
throw the rope higher. He should have to 
loosen his leg hold on the bush in order 
to do it. With his body tense he again leaned 
back. He held one end of the rope in each 
hand behind his shoulders as he had done 
before. Suddenly the loosened gravel and soil 
began to rattle down. In another minute the 
sustaining root might break away. 

As Travis brought his arms forward with 
all the strength and rapidity of which he was 
capable he threw his whole body upward 
and forward, straightening at the knees like 
an opened jackknife. For an instant his feet 
touched the crumbling clay of the bank. 

The doubled rope sang through the air as 
it described a semicircle. It passed the top 
of its swing, and he felt it descending; then 
his little bit of earth dropped from beneath 
him, and he felt his body shoot downward. 

In the next second Travis felt first help- 
lessness, then fear, then disgust with himself, 
and finally as the rope tightened with a sudden 
jerk overwhelming joy. There was an instant 
of uncertainty as he hung there. He feared 
that the bull, caught by the horns, would be 
pulled over and that they would go down 
together. Then he felt himself shoot upward; 
he hung for an instant at the brink. His 
hands were skinned; his mouth and eyes 
were filled with dust and sand; but he held 
to the rope with grim desperation. 

Like a sack of stones he was jerked over 
the rim to solid ground. Even then he re- 
tained his hold on the rope, and not until 
his shoulders came in violent contact with 
a prickly pear cactus did he release his grip. 
As he got stiffly to his feet the rumble of 
retreating hoofs told him that the curiosity 
of the old bull had been satisfied, and that the 
creature no longer had any desire to fight. 





For Boys 


Who like to see 
teeth glisten 


Boys who want whiter, cleaner 
teeth now use a new way of teeth 
cleaning. It means so much that 
millions now employ it. 


This offers you a ten-day test, and 
we urge you to accept it. 


That cloudy film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is what distroys their luster. Much 
of it clings and stays. Soon it dis- 
colors, then forms dingy coats. You 
must combat it if you want whiter 
teeth. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. That’s how 
teeth are ruined. 


Germs breed by millions in film, 
and they cause countless troubles, 
local and internal. 


Science has found two effective 
ways to daily fight that film. One acts 
to disintegrate the film, the other to 
remove it without harmful scouring. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


Péepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over 
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Both these methods are combined 
in a new-type tooth paste. The name 
is Pepsodent. Now careful people of 
some 50 nations use it every day. 


You'll enjoy it 


Pepsodent not only combats the 
film, but acids and starch deposits. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, also its starch digestant. This 
acts to keep teeth cleaner, safer. 


You will find these results delight- 
ful. You will see and feel them 
quickly. And you will realize that 
every boy should have them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the cloudy coats disappear. 


Look at your teeth then, feel how 
clean they are, and you will want 
them always so. Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 219, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 














ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 








W. L.DOUGLAS 


SHOES ARE GOOD SHOES AT REASONABLE PRICES 


We have in our 116 stores a wonderful assortment of 


kinds and styles of high-class, stylish shoes suitable 


for Men, Women and Boys in all walks of life. They 
are made of high grade, selected leathers. Fine Calf 
and Vici Kid shoes are our specialty. The quality, 
style and workmanship are unsurpassed. 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W.LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 











THE FINEST SHOES IN 
THE WORLD ARE MADE 
IN AMERICA... .. 


If you have been paying high 
prices for shoes, why not try 2 
pair of W. L. Douglas $8.00 shoes? 
They are exceptionally good 
value. Frankly, is it not worth 
while for you to dress your feet 
in shoes that hold their shape, 
are easy-fittins, look well, wear 
well and are reasonable in price? 
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$55657°8.&°9 SHOES 


$4.50 & $5.00 SHOES FOR BOYS 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and portrait 
have stood for a high standard of quality and dependabie 
value. For economy and satisfactory service wear shoes that 
bear this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas 
shoes. Look for W. L. Douglas name 

and the retail price stamped on the 

sole. Refuse substitutes. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SHOWING HOW 
TO ORDER SHOES BY MAIL. POSTAGE FREE. 157 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 


President 
W. L Douglas Shoe Co, 








quick turn-over 
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handles 
exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling. 








ESTABLISHED 1876 
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Perhaps those get most pleasure from brooks 
who simply look at them 


FACT AND COMMENT 


LEARN HOW TO CREEP: you use the 
same motions in climbing. 


The Sun’s Great Beacon gives the Planets Day; 
A Firefly’s Lantern lights a Firefly’s Way. 


CAN YOU without looking at a map tell 
where the man lives whose house is in four 
states ? 


UNLESS YOU MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
to enjoy your work, you will never like it 
even a little. 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE of the In- 
terior Department still does a “land office” 
business. Last year 12,904,821 acres of land 
passed from public to private ownership. 


AN INSTRUMENT has been invented that 
automatically sounds an alarm when the 
radio set to which it is attached receives a 
predetermined signal, such as the S OS dis- 
tress signal at sea. On ships that carry only 
one radio operator the alarm will be useful 
in calling him back to his instruments in 
case of need. 


A CONSULAR REPORT from Bremen says 
that in the last year there have been many 
German emigrants to Brazil and to other 
South American countries. The United States 
is still the destination of most of the German 
emigrants, but the number is decreasing, and 
more and more Germans are thinking of try- 
ing their luck in the southern republics. 


IN A TRIAL VOYAGE the new United 
States scout cruiser Detroit developed one 
hundred thousand shaft horse power, enough 
to drive the vessel at a speed of thirty-five 
knots, or more than forty land miles, an 
hour. Such a speed would take the vessel 
from New York to Liverpool in eighty 
hours as compared with about one hundred 
and twenty hours for the fastest passenger 
liners. 


A FLAT-ROCK FRY is a great attraction 
for a picnic. Place a flat rock two or three 
inches thick on supporting stones so that 
you can kindle a fire underneath. Let the 
stone get hot enough to fry bacon and so 
grease the rock, then lay on the steak and 
surround it with sliced onions. Appetites 
merely quickened by a day in the woods 
always grow keen to the point of delectable 
madness just as the dish is done. 


THE FLORIDA LEGISLATURE has sub- 
mitted to the people a constitutional amend- 
ment that prohibits levying income or inher- 
itance taxes on any citizen or resident of the 
state for a period of twenty-five years. The 
amendment will be voted upon in Novem- 
ber, 1924, and probably will pass, for there 
seems to be little opposition. Obviously the 
action is intended to attract wealthy residents 
to the state and is likely enough to succeed in 
its purpose. 


CASH AND CARRY is theoretically a good 
principle. A Philadelphia woman who tells 
her story in the Grocery World, however, is 
not entirely convinced. She made up a miscel- 
laneous list of forty-one items that amounted 
to $22.94 at the store to which she usually 
telephoned her orders. By purchasing at the 
cash-and-carry stores she saved on twenty- 
seven of these items a total of $1.29; on five 
items she lost 66 cents; nine items she could 
not get. Her apparent saving was 63 cents, 
but she paid a boy 25 cents to carry her 


basket home. She actually saved 38 cents but 
had lost a good part of the morning and her 
spirits while she did the shopping. 
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SELLING WHEAT COOPERATIVELY 


F all the men of influence and wealth 

who congregate in the narrow street 

beneath the spire of Trinity Church in 
New York Mr. Bernard Baruch has taken 
the most intelligent interest in the economic 
problems of the farmer. And it is probably 
true that his views and ideas are received 
with more hospitality and respect on the 
farms of the country than those of any other 
rich man. 

Mr. Baruch has just expressed his belief 
that by a little intelligent management Amer- 
ican wheat growers can get a fair and prof- 
itable price for their crop, although the com- 
peting crops from other countries are said 
to be much larger this year than last. His 
idea is that the Grain Growers Inc., the 
codperative association that the farmers 
have already organized, take over a large 
selling concern, like the Armour Company, 
for example, and put its business wholly into 
the hands of this selling agent. He believes 
that that company, or perhaps some other 
company equally strong in marketing ability, 
could be bought at a price, and that by leav- 
ing the personnel of the company undisturbed 
until gradually the farmers themselves pro- 
duced men competent to direct the selling 
of wheat in the world market the crop 
could be warehoused year by year, held and 
released under conditions that would set the 
price considerably above what the present 
hit-or-miss market affords. 

Mr. Baruch says that the plan could 
hardly succeed unless more than thirty-five 
per cent of the wheat was put into the hands 
of the codperative association. If that were 
done, he thinks that, under such conditions as 
the farmers faced last year and must face 
again this year, the price might be raised as 
much as forty cents a bushel. That it would 
save the market from the thousands of small 
farmers who have to let their crops go at 
the bottom price in order to get the money 
they need for a living is clear. Mr. Baruch 
adds that a properly maintained coéperative 
selling system with experienced men in charge 
could increase the quantity exported as well 
as hold up the price. Real codperation in 
grain marketing, he declares, will be the 
greatest step ever taken toward stabilizing 
our business and social conditions. 

We have not yet seen much comment on 
Mr. Baruch’s plan. It seems to be promising, 
if a strong marketing company like the Ar- 
mours can be induced to transfer itself bodily 
to the codperative side of the fence, and if 
the farmers in sufficient numbers feel enough 
confidence in the good faith of their new 
agents to join the codperative movement. That 
is where Mr. Baruch’s personality would be 
of great value—certainly at first. There would 
have to be some tactful and persuasive am- 
bassador to bring the two parties together, 
and that is the part which Mr. Baruch aspires 
to play. We shall be deeply interested to see 
whether he succeeds in it. 
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MILITARY RIVALRY IN THE AIR 


HE Washington Conference did some- 

thing to restrict the use of battleships, 

but it begins to look as if its greatest 
achievement were to be robbed of its lustre 
by the transfer of warfare from the ocean of 
water to the ocean of air. You hear little 
about the laying down of new ships, much 
about the construction of new squadrons of 
aéroplanes. The other day Mr. Baldwin, the 
premier, announced a plan to increase the 
British air fleet by no less than thirty-four 
squadrons. That would increase the British 
air force to almost three times its present 
strength. 

Why is Great Britain going to build those 
six or seven hundred new aéroplanes? Be- 
cause the government is unwilling to accept 
permanent inferiority to France in the air. 
The French are clearly the strongest military 
power today everywhere except on the sea. 
They have approximately thirteen hundred 
aéroplanes built since the war in active serv- 
ice; Great Britain has at most four hundred. 
Germany has potential strength, but it is 
being carefully watched by France. It has few 
military planes but a great many built for 
commercial purposes, most of which could be 
fitted for use in war if necessary. The United 
States has some good planes and clever pilots, 
but only the skeleton of a real air force. 
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At present, therefore, France is the first air 
power, and so long as there is danger of re- 
newed war in Europe it means to remain so. 
The appropriations for the air force have re- 
cently been reduced, but the news that Great 
Britain intended to triple its air fleet brought 
out the warning from French newspapers and 
public men that France could not permit any 
other nation to obtain the mastery of the air. 
The British talk in the same way. They have 
long been accustomed to control the sea; if 
men are to abandon the sea for the air as a 
battle ground, the British Empire is sure to 
feel that its safety depends on being stronger 
in that element than any of its neighbors. 

A competition as dangerous as the naval 
competition of the last generation, though less 
expensive, is already under way. Great Brit- 
ain and France are the only powers that 
are concerned in it at present, though, if it 
continues, other nations, including the United 
States, are likely to be drawn into it. An in- 
ternational conference to limit the building 
of military planes has already been suggested. 
Some of the French newspapers are in favor 
of it, and the Labor party in the British Par- 
liament has demanded it. But the French 
would insist that their present superiority 
must be maintained as a matter of necessity, 
and Mr. Baldwin was positive in assuring the 
Labor party that no such conference would 
have the least chance of success so long as 
there were so many unsettled questions of 
international policy abroad in Europe. 
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BROOKS 


ROOKS are primarily practical, we sup- 
pose. To the farmer a brook is a 
convenience for watering the cattle; a 

pasture with a brook flowing through it is 
twice as valuable as one without. To the 
boy—and those of us who were not girls 
were all boys once—the brook offers fas- 
cinating possibilities of natation. Who does 
not thrill with delight at the memory of 
the still pool under the willows on hot July 
mornings? You dived and you swam and 
you dried and you dawdled, and it was 
delicious. Then there is the fisherman. We 
all know what he thinks of a brook, some- 
thing to pull trout from, and whatever else 
it may be is of no consequence. 

Yet perhaps those get most pleasure from 
brooks who simply look at them. Take the 
brook in spring, just the plain brook in your 
garden or at your back door. What a joy 
the water seems to feel in getting loose again. 
How it sweeps and swoops and bubbles and 
dashes along. You can sit and gaze at it for 
hours, it is so full of life and ardor. Always 
the same, yet never for two moments the 
same, breaking and glittering and sparkling 
and crooning to itself like a careless child. 

And there is the summer meadow brook, 
quiet, monotonous, dreamy, full of thoughts 
and shadows. Sometimes the water seems to 
steal along with no perceptible motion at 
all, except that as you look deep, deep down 
into it there is that rich, endless, voluptuous 
swaying of the water plants in the brown 
transparency and a certain delicate gleam of 
light and shadow on the sandy bottom. 

And there is the mountain brook, merriest, 
most wayward, most entrancing of all. How 
it dances from pool to pool through the 


_ great green gorges, creeping or darting over 


the mossy stones that glow with a splendor 
of green more radiant than emeralds. The 
ferns mantle it, the wild birds sing over it, 
tlie sun steals through the tall trees and sets 
its bubbles aflame. 

But, like many other charming gifts of 
nature, brooks are so constant and eternal 
that we do not think about them. As the 
poet puts it, we 

let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 


How many threshold brooks, with their mur. 
muring and twinkling loveliness, pass by us 
unregarded, lost in the weary and anxious 
commerce of the world! 
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THE VOLSTEAD LAW AND 
FOREIGN SHIPS 


HEN Congress passed the Volstead 
law it could hardly have foreseen the 
irritating controversy that has arisen 
over the enforcement of it on foreign ships 
in American ports. If anything of the kind 
had been anticipated, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the law would have contained some 
provision dealing directly with the question. 
As it is, we are enforcing the law less strictly 
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against our own citizens on shore than 
against visitors in our ports, who naturally 
are inclined to dispute our authority to en- 
force it against them at all. 

We believe that there can really be no 
question of our right so to enforce it. The 
Supreme Court has considered the matter 
carefully and has no doubts. The best-in- 
formed and most cool-headed men in France 
and in Great Britain have admitted that 
there is no accepted provision of international 
law that exempts foreign ships from complete 
obedience to the law of the nation in the 
ports of which they are. There is, however, a 
custom of long standing that ships in a for- 
eign port shall be free from the visits of local 
authorities except in case of open disorder; 
and the tradition has grown up that they are 
to be regarded as the floating territory of the 
country to which they belong. 

The European countries have not yet ac- 
cepted our views or policies in respect to 
wines and liquors. In fact some of them, 
Italy and France for example, make wine 
an obligatory part of the seaman’s ration. 
They are annoyed at our disposition to en- 
force our laws upon them in opposition to 
the tradition of which we have just spoken. 
On the other hand Americans are irritated 
because the foreigners are unwilling to sub- 
mit to our laws while they are in our 
ports, and because foreign governments make 
little or no effort to prevent their citizens 
from conducting a profitable smuggling trade 
in liquor off our seacoast. 

The controversy is not likely to lead to 
really serious trouble. No one in Europe 
really wants to break with the United States 
at a time when people there are all desirous 
of persuading us to take a larger share in 
reconciling the shattered fortunes of the Con- 
tinent. But the dispute can Jead to much ill 
feeling between ourselves and the principal 
European countries, especially as each party 
is quite certain that it is the one aggrieved. 

If the ill feeling does not become too 
intense, Congress, when it meets, will per- 
haps amend the Volstead law so as to per- 
mit foreign ships to bring their liquor into 
port, carefully sealed against use. That would 
probably satisfy our neighbors, and it would 
provide for the proper enforcement of the 
law in our own ports. Meanwhile it has been 
suggested that diplomacy might find a way 
out of the tangle. But there is not much 
chance of that so long as our government 
wants to include in the agreement the right 
to search and seize liquor on ships as far 
out to sea as twelve miles. That would, no 
doubt, make it much less difficult to deal 
with the organized smuggling of liquor; but 
Lord Curzon says frankly that Great Britain 
would never consent to the proposal. 
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MR. BANFIELD AND HIS ISLAND 


HE death on a tropical islet off the 
northeast coast of Australia of E. J. 
Banfield has made no stir in the world; 

but it brings to an end a picturesque ro- 

mance suggestive of Robinson Crusoe or the 

Swiss Family Robinson. Mr. Banfield was 

not wrecked on Dunk Island. He leased it 

first and then homesteaded it according to the 
laws of Queensland, but his life on it was as 
close to nature as the life of Defoe’s hero or 
of the resourceful family of the Swiss pastor. 

In middle life Mr. Banfield was doomed by 
the doctors to die of tuberculosis. Determined 
to make a fight for his life, he took possession 
of the little island with his wife. As he dragged 
himself up the beach he was so weak that his 
wife did not think he could live through the 
night. But he did, and day by day in the soft, 
delightful air and in the warmth and radiance 
of the tropic sun he got back his strength. He 
cleared a space in the jungle and put up first 
a tent and then a portable cedar hut brought 
out from England. He cleared a wider space 
and made a plantation in which he grew 
oranges, bananas, pineapples, pomegranates, 
coffee, potatoes, pumpkins and mangoes. In 
time he had poultry, goats and a few cattle. 
Fish, oysters and crabs were abundant. 

As his strength increased he made trips to 
the mainland in his sailboat. He studied the 
habits of the natives, who are still men of the 
stone age, and learned to make their primitive 
tools and weapons—using only bits of stone 
and pieces of coral in the work. His chest 
grew broad, his muscles powerful, his eyes 
clear and bright. Apparently doomed to die 
at the age of forty-five, he looked at seventy 
“hardly fifty.” 

Mr. Banfield was a careful student of bird 
and marine life and a naturalist of reputa- 
tion. He was a delightful writer; the books he 
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wrote about his beautiful island home and 
about the strange and curious forms of life he 
saw round him are well worth reading. 

Dunk Island, where he lived for twenty-six 
years and where he died, is a lovely spot, a 
world in miniature, with hills, forests, beaches, 
harbors, precipices, prairies; fresh, luxuriant, 
healthful. Not everyone would be happy there, 
for it has nothing that we think of as charac- 
teristic of the nervous “civilization” to which 
we are accustomed; but to the man who does 
not tire of beauty, of silence, of nature un- 
scarred and unspoiled, it must be a heaven on 
earth. 

That is what Mr. Banfield found it. There 
he lived a life that as we read of it in the 
midst of our own anxieties and difficulties 
seems as idyllic as if it were lived in the Age 
of Gold. A happy man, happier perhaps than 
any other man on earth, especially during 
these last sad and perilous years—unless—a 
queer imp of perversity suggests the doubt— 
he sometimes found his very contentment 
monotonous! 
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The conspicuous articles in the August 
department number are the following: 


On the Girls’ Page 
ON THE HOCKEY FIELD 


Field hockey is becoming the most pop- 
ular outdoor team game for girls. This 
article on the finer points of play is pre- 
pared for The Youth’s Companion by 
a member of the English team that won 
such sweeping victories over the strong- 
est American teams. 


On the Boys’ Page 
FOOTBALL IN 1923 


The most important developments in 
football that came out of the play by the 
“big teams” last season are summed up 
for young players in this article prepared 
for The Youth’s Companion by one of the 
most skillful of the college coaches. 


On the Family Page 
EGYPTIAN APPLIQUE WORK 


The Egyptian influence is strongly felt 
in dress and decoration as a result of the 
great discoveries in the Valley of the 
Kings. The appliqué work described in 
this article is thousands of years old, but 
particularly well suited to modern uses. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 


R. HENRY FORD is now establishing a 

factory in which he intends to carry on 
the distillation of coal at comparatively low 
temperatures. The process he is to use—in- 
vented by Mr. Emil Piroy and Mr. R. D. 
Lamie—recovers from the coal a considerable 
quantity of fluid motor fuel, which is said to 
be quite as serviceable as gasoline, and the 
residue is worth as much for burning in 
the furnace as the original coal. In speaking 
of the wasteful use we make of our fuel sup- 
ply Mr. Ford has said that he would show 
the world how to burn coal twice. In this 
new plant, perhaps, he means to redeem his 
promise. ° 


T has often been proposed by good citizens 
who are disturbed at the frequency with 
which the prohibitory law is violated both by 
land and by sea that the army and navy of 
the United States be employed to assist the 
enforcement officials. According to that sug- 
gestion destroyers or cruisers would be used 
to overtake and capture the rum-running 
ships that ply about the three-mile limit or to 
pursue the smaller craft that bring the liquor 
ashore. In the same way detachments from the 
army would be stationed along the Canadian 
border to assist in stopping the smuggling of 
whiskey across the line. It appears, however, 
that the Administration does not approve of 
the idea. So much is evident from Secretary 
Weeks’s address to the graduates of the War 
College. His position is that the army—and 
so of course the navy—is for the national de- 
fense and should not be employed to enforce 
civil laws unless there is a state of insurrec- 
tion or rebellion with which the civil author- 
ities are unable to cope. The benefits that 
would result from a stricter enforcement of 
the Volstead law would be more than offset, 





he believes, by the confusion of military and 
civil authority and the subordination of the 
civil to the military power in the processes 
of ordinary enforcement of law. He recalled 
the interesting fact that to prevent even the 
slightest abuse of military power Congress 
has by law forbidden any officer or soldier of 
the army to be a member of a sheriff’s posse 
comitatus. e 


VER since the newspapers informed us 

that the four American cities in which 
suicide is the most frequent are San Diego, 
San Francisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles 
the newspaper writers have been making both 
serious and jocose endeavors to account for 
the fact. It seems that life in a mild and 
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equable climate such as California boasts is | 
not necessarily more desirable than life in the | 
stormier and more severe climate of New | 
England. One philosopher indeed suggests that | 


the soft and comparatively monotonous airs 
of the Pacific slope do not encourage such 
tough and highly resistant minds as the New 
England climate produces. Anyhow the sui- 
cide rate is lowest in Somerville, Massachu- 
setts. Make what you can out of that. 


oS 


DR. HOUSE from Texas has been try- 

ing scopolamine on certain convicts in 
prison. Scopolamine is the drug that has 
been used in maternity cases to produce the 
so-called “twilight sleep.” It does not destroy 
consciousness, but among other things it seems 
to put a stop to some of the conscious 


| 





processes of the mind. Dr. House believes | 


that a person questioned while under the 


truthful answers, and he has made some in- 
teresting experiments at St. Quentin prison 
in California, which he thinks show that one 
man accused of crime is innocent, and that 
another, though implicated in the murder of 
which he was convicted, did not actually fire 
the fatal shot. Medical opinion is not yet 


~ influence of the drug cannot help giving | 


convinced with respect to Dr. House’s claims, | 


but it is open-minded. What jurisprudence will 
say to the use of scopolamine in the actual 
examination of accused persons is not clear. 
If the principle that such a person cannot be 
obliged to testify against himself is main- 
tained, scopolamine would seem to be out- 
lawed. ° 


ANADA purposes—and before this para- 

graph is read will probably have carried 
out the proposal—to grant a life pension of 
$7500 a year to Dr. Banting, to whom is 
awarded the greatest credit for discovering 
the new diabetic medicine, insulin. It is not a 
large sum, but it will set Dr. Banting free to 
carry on his investigations without thought 
of his daily livelihood, and it is a graceful 
way to express the gratitude of his fellow citi- 
zens to one who has given the world a great 
boon. A great deal of public money is an- 
nually spent in far less creditable ways. 
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FTER drifting about the United States 
court in Indiana for two years the 
indictments found against a great number of 
mine operators and union-labor officials for 
conspiracy in keeping up an artificial price 
for coal have been dismissed. The Attorney- 
General admitted that he did not believe it 
would be possible to get a conviction on any 
of the cases, although he took occasion to 
reiterate his own belief that virtual conspira- 
cies to keep coal at an exorbitant price were 
continually being entered into by interests 
that pretended to be hostile to one another. 
He warned the industry at large that the gov- 
ernment did not intend to close its eyes to 
that fact. ° 


OW that the Greek churches have aban- 

doned the old Julian calendar and 
brought their year into agreement with that 
of all the European and of the American 
nations the time is ripe, many persons think, 
for a thoroughgoing reform of the Gregorian 
calendar itself. The advocates of the im- 
proved calendar of thirteen months of just 
four weeks each, and one extra day, to be 
known as “New Year’s Day,” are reviving 
their arguments and predicting the early 
adoption of their system by the world. They 
are a hopeful as well as a logical group, but 
we think they will find the going harder than 
they expect. ° 


HE British Parliament has voted to rid 

woman of another inequality. It has 
equalized the provisions of the divorce laws, 
which hitherto have made it easier for the 
husband to get a divorce than for the wife. 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- 
cilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 








New fngland 
CONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. i 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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Year Opens 
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The Free Privileges l 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and | 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to | 
the music student. | 


A Complete Orchestra | 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
































NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Cc ll-o New York 
BRIG.-GEN. MILTON F. DAVIS, Superintendent 
College Preparatory and Junior Schools. 
High Scholastic Standards, Normal Mili- 
tary Training. Sane discipline. Supervised 
athletics, Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. 
Commercial Courses, Manual Training. 
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EPWORTH, IA. % 
(near Dubuque) 
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sy Christian Ide: Sy 
| Upper and Ls Military 3 fully accredited. 
pers an owe Schools: separate halls. 
All Ath 
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pe mee y limited; apply early to 
Colonel F. Q. Brown, D. D., President 











MANLIUS ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL 


In the hills of Central New t nens 11 miles from Syracuse. 
Essentially a gy = prepara’ ry school conducted under 
military qyatem, stilling habits of order, promptness 

onor and obedience. Business courses. Extensive equip- 
ment and junds. Well ordered recreation and vo 
Separate Junior School, boys 10 to 14. Catalogue. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 288, Manlius, New York 





—Kingsley School 


A boys’ college preparatory school, also diplo- 

ma_ courses. school of character building 

and sound scholarship. Small classes with su- 

— study. Upper and Lower schoois. In 

autiful hill country 22 miles from New York. 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 

JAMES R. CAMPB A. M., Headmaster 
Box Y, Essex Fells, N. J. 




















CORDON — 


Theological, Missi Religious 
=ducational College oe oad Graduate 
school, degrees of Th.B. and B.D. 
An embodiment of the highest ideals 
of Coy) go culture and unity. 
NATHA Gordon 


Missions, Boston, Mass. 


ST. JAMES SCHOOL Episcopal 


A home school for boys of the grades. Its happy family 
life is a distinguishing feature. Thorough and efficient 
training that brings out the best there is in the boy. Military. 
All sports. Small classes. Parental care. For catalog address 
Box E, Faribault, Minn. F. E. JENKINS, Headmaster 
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DeWitt Clinton School 


Newton, Mass. 
Successful Results with Older Boys due to persona! in- 
terest of Director. 
A Junior Department for boys—ages 12-15. 
Track, golf, aaiee. bowling. Tennis— indoor and outdoor. 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. 
Personal care im home of principal. 
Supervised study. Address DIRECTOR. 


76th YEAR. Oldest 

and leading school for 

: young boys in West, 

1000 ft. elevation. One hour from Chicago. 
Faculty of 20 for 100 boys. Home life. 

Noble Hill, Prin., Box D-8, Woodstock, Ill. 








THE HEDGES 


The Junior School of House in the Pines. Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston. For girls under fourteen. A whole- 
some, simple life of study and play that shall make the 
child fy to feel, eager to know, able to do. 


S GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


ST. r. CLARE'S SCHOOL (Episcopal) 


Interesting home and school life with individual 
care and character training for girls 5 to 14 years. 
College women in charge. School year $800. Address 
REGISTRAR, St. Clare’s School, Stamford, Conn. 





Groton, Massachusetts 
An old but Loney yh cuntpoed modernized college 
preparatory school m 11 to 19. Experienced 
— Personal direction. A’home atmosphere. ew 
‘on. Or. Howard A. Bridgman, cipal, Box ¥ 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your boy and help him 
to understand himself. Address 


HEADMASTER, 10 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 








THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Day and Boarding. 7 ere 200 girls. Safe home, 

comfortable dormitories. 1. igh School. 2. Secretarial. 

Household Arts. 4. Social Welfare and Community 
pt 5. Music, all branches, 16 instructors. 


Myron Y. Scudder, 244 W. 72d Street, N. Y. City 


A a school with 
80 years of — achieve- 
ment behind it. Thorough 
preparation for allcolleges. Junior School = —— Boys 
—a distinct schoo! in its own building ; separate faculty. 
Address Arehiba} d V. Galbraith, Principal, 
Box O, Easthampton, Mass. 





THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing College Preparations. 
One-Year Tutoring Course 


Principals, DR. AND MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE 
Springfield, Mass. 


-AKELEY HALL 


FOR GIRLS. Healthful location on Lake Michigan. 
College a aratory and general courses. Individual 
attention hysical training. Catalog. 

Mary Helen Yerkes, Principal, Box 345Y,Grand Haven,Mich. 




















A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN wriversiry 


Cultural and business subjects. Courses in the manage- 
ment of personal business affairs. 1, 2, and 4-year pro- 
grams. Certificate or degrees. Special work for prospec- 
tive secretaries and high school instructors. Catalogue. 


. Lawrence Davis, 25 Garrison Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL 


A PREPARATORY 


FOR GIRLS ao rmsme scuoor 


2815 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 
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Tiger Lily 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS 


By Mabel Guinnip La Rue 


ONG ago in a far-away land there lived a 
| rich king and a very beautiful queen, 
but they had no children and so they 
were unhappy. One day the queen said to the 
king, “More than anything else in the world 
I should like to have a little girl. Let us find 
the most beautiful one in all our kingdom 
and ask her to live with us.” 

“And she shall be a princess,” said the king. 

The very next morning messengers were 
sent out to invite all the children in the king- 
dom to the palace. The people were told that 
a princess was to be chosen from those who 
came. . 

Among the guests invited was a child 
named Marie. She had a stepmother who was 
proud and selfish, and who thought only of 
her own daughter, Flora. 

Day after day Marie had to work from 
morning till night. It was: “Marie, wash the 
dishes; Marie, scrub the floor; Marie, bring a 
bucket of water from the spring.” At times 
Marie was so tired that she could hardly 
put one foot in front of the other. Then she 
was sure to be scolded and perhaps cruelly 
beaten. 

Marie timidly asked whether she might go 
to the party at the king’s palace. Flora and 
her mother stared at her in silence for a mo- 
ment. Then they leaned back in their chairs 
and laughed a long time. They did not have 
a pleasant laugh. 

“She thinks the king wants to see her 
freckled face,” sneered the woman. 

“Let her go,” said Flora. “Her plain face 
will make me appear even more beautiful 
than I am. Besides, I shall need some one to 
dust my shoes before I enter the palace.” 

“You are right, daughter. Of course Marie 
must go.” Then, turning to Marie, the step- 
mother said, “You are to act as Miss Flora’s 
servant at the party. Do you understand?” 

Flora was beautiful to look upon. Her skin 
was as white as milk; her cheeks were the 
color of a pink sea shell and sunbeams played 
about her hair. But when she looked at little 
Marie her eyes were hard and black like tiny 
lumps of coal. 

“There is no one in all the kingdom more 
beautiful than my Flora,” said her mother, 
“and I intend that no other child at the party 
shall be so handsomely dressed.” 

Then the proud woman fell to dreaming of 
the days to come when her daughter would 
be “the princess.” 

Flora herself could think only of the party 
and the fine clothes she was to wear. There 
was a dress of blue silk, trimmed with pearls, 
a hat made of flowers and the prettiest little 
slippers that money could buy. 

Marie was kept busy in the kitchen every 
day. She had time only to patch an old dress 
for herself, trim her hat with flowers from 
the field and make a necklace of rosebuds. 

While Marie was combing her hair she 
talked to her image in the mirror. “Why are 
you going to the party?” she asked. “You 
can’t be a princess; your nose is covered with 
freckles just as Flora says, and your hair is 
the color of mud. Besides, it is coarse and 
straight. You aren’t pretty. I know why you 
want to go. You are like the cat in the story. 
You want to go to the party to see the 
queen.” 

At last the great day came and all the chil- 
dren from far and near started for the king’s 
palace. There were tall children and short 
children, fat children and thin children.-Some 
were laughing and some were crying. A few 
sang. 

Flora and Marie came to a little girl who 
was sitting by the roadside. She was crying 
for all the world as if her heart would break. 

“What is the mat- 
ter with you?” asked 
Flora. 

“Oh,”’ cried the 
child, “I have fallen 
into the mud. Now 
my dress is spoiled, 
and I cannot go to 
the king’s party. And 
I did want so much 
to be a princess!” 


_ Daisy 
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GARDENS 


By Pringle Barret 


I think a garden in the spring 
Is lovelier than anything! 


Candytuft and a yellow rose 
That up my granny’s trellis grows, 


Love-in-a-mist and tulips red, 
Forget-me-nots in a flower bed. 


My granny says that she believes 
The fairies live inside the leaves 


Of flowers, and that at night 
They dance beneath the white moone 


Now, I have really never seen 
The shadow of a fairy queen, 


But if I were a little elf, 

A fairy sprite or gnome myself, 
I think a flower home would be 
A very pleasant one for me. 


And I believe that granny’s right 
About the fairies every night, 


Because a garden in the spring 
Is lovelier than anything! 





Love-in-a-mist 
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“You should have been more careful,” said 
Flora and walked on at a rapid pace. 

Marie’s heart was filled with pity for the 
poor child. “I cannot leave this little girl 
when she is so unhappy. I must do something 
for her.” She turned to the child and said, 
“My dress is not pretty, little girl, but I will 
trade with you gladly. When we reach the 
palace I shall stand with my back to the wall, 
and no one will see the spots on the dress.” 

It did not take the little girls long to put on 
each other’s dress, and then they ran until 
they overtook Flora. 

Later the three of them met a child who 
was going home. 

“What is the trouble with you?” asked 
Flora. 

“A brier tore a hole in my stocking,” sobbed 
the child. “Now I cannot stand before the 
king. And I want to be a princess!” 

“You should have known better than to 
walk in the briers,” said Flora. 

But Marie traded stockings with the little 
girl. She said, “I am going to stand with my 
back to the wall anyway, and it will be easy 
to put one leg against the other so that the 
hole in my stocking will never show at all.” 





All went well after that until the children 

reached the palace gate. Just outside it a tiny 
girl sat on the bank. She looked very sad 
indeed. 
_ Flora was tired of tears and tired of wait- 
ing too; so she made Marie brush her shoes 
and straighten her ribbons, and then she 
passed through the gate and into the palace. 

Marie put her arm round the unhappy 
= “Tell me why you are crying,” she 
said. 

The little girl had forgotten to change her 
shoes before she left home. Both of her big 
toes were peeping out. 

Marie laughed. “Is that all?” she said. 
“Why, that is nothing to be unhappy about. 
Take my slippers.” 

Both children were laughing when they 
went through the gate. 

Within the palace Marie stood with her 
back to the wall, well hidden from the king 
and the queen. But she could see them with- 
out even turning her head. 

Presently the guests were asked to come 
before the throne, one by one. That brought 
about much quarreling among the children, 
for each one wanted to go first. Some of those 
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Sunflower 


SLEEPY SONG 


By Elizabeth LaDow 


On long summer nights from the old mill 
pool, 

Where the willows dip in the water cool, 

From the lily pads and the mossy logs 

Drones the sleepy song of the little frogs. 


Though in my bed it’s hot and still, 
The frogs are cool down by the mill— 
And, if I very quiet keep, 

Their song will put me fast asleep. 








who were disappointed had frowns on their 
faces when they stood before the king. 

Flora smiled and made a curtsy. The king 
and queen were charmed with her manners. 
She was invited to sit on a golden stool at 
their feet. 

“Dear child,” said the queen to the next 
one presented to her, “have you been weep- 


“Yes,” replied the child, “and but for the 
kindness of Marie I shouldn’t be here.” Then 
she told the queen how she had fallen into 


- the mud. 


Another little girl lost her slipper when she 
bowed low to the queen. “Oh!” she exclaimed. 
“T mustn’t lose that. It belongs to Marie.” 

The king and queen laughed when they 
heard that the little girl had forgotten to 
change her shoes before she left home. 

A rich merchant’s daughter was asked to 
take a seat beside Flora. Try as she would 
she could not hide the darns in her stockings. 
She was ashamed and explained to the queen 
how it happened that she was wearing such 
stockings. Marie had been very kind, she 
said. 

“Tt makes no difference what Marie wears,” 
said Flora. “She couldn’t be a princess. Her 
nose is covered with freckles.” 

“Is Marie here?” asked the queen. 

“Yes,” laughed Flora. “I saw her coming 
into the palace. She looked like a beggar.” 

“T wish very much to see little Marie,” said 
the queen to the king. “Please send for her.” 

Marie was brought before the throne. 

“See! See!” whispered a child so loud that 
Marie could hear every word. “Her dress is 
all mud. And look at the hole in her stocking.” 

“See her shoes,” said some others. 

Marie could hear the children talking about 
her, and she saw Flora laughing. The poor 
child could not lift her eyes to the queen. Big 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and her lip 
quivered. 

The queen rose and put her arms round 
her. “This is the little girl I want,” she said, 
“for she has love in her heart, and nowhere in 
all my kingdom is there anything more beau- 
tiful than that.” 

So Marie was dressed in a gown of rich 
velvet, and tiny slippers were put upon her 
feet, and on her head was set a circlet of gold. 
And her eyes shone like the dew at sunrise. 

All the other little girls went away from 
the palace disappointed. Some of them re- 
membered what the queen had said, and some 
of them forgot, but nowhere in all the king- 
dom was there anyone so happy as little 
freckle-faced Marie. 


o ¢ 
BETTY’S DOLL HOUSE 


By Elsie Parrish 


ETTY had a lovely doll house, but the 

little girl that lived next door did not 

have any. Betty’s doll house had four 
rooms: a living room, a kitchen, a bedroom 
and a bathroom. The floor of the kitchen 
had real oilcloth on it in a tiny blue-and- 
white pattern. Every room was completely 
furnished. There was 
even a tiny telephone 
and a little piano in 
the living room. The 
bathroom had a real 
bathtub with a spigot, 
and if you put water 
in the tank attached 
to the spigot, you 
could turn the spigot, 
and water for the 
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little china doll’s bath would really run into 
the tub just as it does in a real one. 

When the doll house first came Betty took 
good care of it. Every Monday and every 
Friday she cleaned the rooms and dusted the 
furniture and put everything in place. Yes, at 
first Betty was a good little housekeeper, but 
after a while she grew careless. She let the 
floors and the furniture get dusty. Things 
were always upside down. The kitchen stove 
would somehow get into the bathroom and 
the bathtub into the living room, and the 
poor little china doll would be left in the 
water for days at a time. 

One day Betty’s mother said, “I want you 
to lend your doll house to the little girl that 
lives next door for a whole month. I’m 
pretty sure she will take better care of it 
than you do.” 

So Betty lent her doll house to the little girl 
next door for a whole month. Every Monday 
and every Friday the little girl next door 
cleaned the rooms and dusted the furniture 
and put everything into its place, and when- 
ever Betty went over to play with her she 
always found her doll house in perfect order. 

At the end of the month Betty began to 
feel ashamed of herself and to realize what a 
fortunate little girl she was to own such a 
lovely doll house. 

“After this I shall always take care of it, 
the way you do; and you may come into my 
nursery and play with it every day. Then it 
will be almost the same as if each of us had 
one of our very own,” said Betty, and she 
smiled at the little girl who lived next door. 

And that plan worked very well. 


o 9 
THE LAKE 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Blue and shining is the lake, 
Smooth as looking-glass, 

Like a piece of summer sky 
Fallen in the grass. 


Like a fleet of silver clouds 
Sailing through the sky 

Are the white and stately swans 
Slowly drifting by. 


o 
BUREAU-CLEANING DAY 


By Lydia Lion Roberts 


OSA LEE looked out of the window and 
sighed, then she looked round her room 
and sighed again. Then she shook her 

head at Annabelle and said, “It’s too bad, 
dear, but we can’t go out walking today.” 

Annabelle’s red mouth smiled just the same, 
but Rosa’s didn’t. 

A large white Angora cat pushed the door 
open and strolled lazily into the room, wav- 
ing its snowy tail. . 

“Hello, Flopsy!” cried Rosa in delight. 
“My! Don’t you look handsome with your 
new pink ribbon round your neck! Well, well, 
what’s this?” Her fingers touched something 
in the ribbon. “Here’s a note tucked right into 
the bow: 

“This is bureau-cleaning day; 
Come and see me right away. 
Merry magic you may see 
If you'll help your Grandma Lee. 

“Come on, Annabelle, we must help grand- 
ma,” said Rosa, picking up her biggest doll. 
“Thank you, Flopsy, for being the postman,” 
and she scurried down the hall to Grandma 
Lee’s room. 

“T upset a box of beads in one of the 
bureau drawers,” explained grandma, “and I 
knew your quick little fingers could pick them 
all up for me.” 

Rosa sat down in front of the big ma- 
hogany bureau while grandma pulled out the 
first drawer and put it on a near-by chair. 
Rosa took the things out carefully and hunted 
for the little round beads that had rolled into 
the corners. Then she helped grandma dust 
bes drawer and put the things back in neat 
piles. 

“What’s this, grandma ?” asked Rosa as she 
put the last pile in place. “Here’s a little box 
that was under the things. It has big letters 
on the cover, but I can’t read the word. It’s 
something about a cat, for the first letters 
- cat and then there are three more let- 

ers.” 

Grandma Lee’s dark eyes smiled, and she 
asked Rosa to get a newspaper. “Sprinkle 
some of what you find in the box on the 
paper and then call Flopsy,” she directed. 

Rosa opened the box and looked at its con- 
tents and found the dried and crumbling 
leaves of some herb that was still green. 

Flopsy came running at Rosa’s call, and 
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when he smelled the herb he rubbed his nose 
in it, purred his loudest, rolled over and over, 
played with the paper and did so many funny 
things that Rosa couldn’t help shouting with 
laughter. 

“That’s merry magic for kitty,” said grand- 
ma, “for cats are very fond of catnip. 

“Flopsy frolics, chases, plays, 
Purs and shows his cunning ways. 
That’s magic for Flopsy,” 
sang grandma. 

The next drawer held ribbons, snowy-white 
caps, a box of post cards and a few clothes. 
When Rosa was putting in the last things she 
asked, “What’s this blue-and-white piece of 
cloth, grandma? Oh! It’s a little dress, and 
there’s white fur on the collar and cuffs. It’s 
the prettiest little dress I ever saw.” 

“Well,” said grandma with a smile, “I won- 
der if it will fit Annabelle. Suppose you try 
it on her and see how ‘it looks.” 

“Just a perfect fit,” laughed Rosa, and she 
quickly put the little dress on her doll. “An- 
nabelle looks lovely in it.” 


‘Dolly can smile, 
Flopsy can pur; 
Both little friends 
Look well in fur.” 


Grandma hummed this softly as she got the 
next drawer ready. 

“That was merry magic for Annabelle,” 
said Rosa and made Annabelle bow politely 
by way of thanking grandma. 

In the third-drawer were snowy-white 
aprons, starched collars and fine laces. When 
Rosa had dusted the drawer and arranged the 
piles neatly she noticed something sticking 
out of a pile of aprons. 

“T’ve found a book,” she cried excitedly, 
“and it’s full of pictures to color. There are 
flowers and birds and toys in it. What fun for 
a rainy day! But, dear me,” and she looked 
very sad, “I haven’t any crayons, grandma; 
mine are all used up.” 


“Search the magic bureau, dear, 
Bright eyes may find something here.” 


Grandma cheerfully began on the next 
drawer while Rosa went to work again. Rosa 
was really having a very pleasant time. 

The drawer was almost done, and Rosa’s 
face grew more and more puzzled. “There 
aren’t any crayons here,” she murmured when 
she had put the last pile in place. 

“Please hand me the piece of blue-and- 
white cloth at the bottom of that middle 
pile,” replied grandma with a twinkle in her 
dark eyes. 

Rosa carefully took the cloth from under 
_——_ and unfolded it as grandma asked her 
to do. 

“Tt’s an apron,” she said, “but it looks too 
small for you, grandma.” 

“Maybe it is,’ nodded Grandma Lee; 
“suppose you try it on.” 

“It has lovely white ties, and the blue 
featherstitching looks so pretty,” said Rosa, 
“and it just fits me. What a good pocket it 
has!” She put her hand way down in it. “Oh, 
there’s something; it’s a box; it’s crayons!” 
she ended, and her face beamed. “Grandma 
Lee, you made this for me specially, and you 
were fooling me,” she laughed. “I like bureau- 
cleaning day. It makes you forget that it is 
raining, and I’m specially glad you wanted 
me to help you.” 

Rosa sat down to color the pictures in her 
new book while Grandma Lee went over to 
her big rocker with its blue-and-rose cushions 
and sang softly: 

“Helping hands and shining eyes 
Magic bring from gloomy skies. 
Shining eyes and helping hands 
Magic find in all the lands.” 


oe 
THE BEST TREES 


By Grace A. Timmerman 


I'd like to have some trees that grow 
In other lands beyond the sea; 

I'd like to own a breadfruit tree, 
And take the fruit, instead of dough, 
And bake it for myself. I think 

I’d choose a coconut for drink. 


The coco palm might grow too tall 
For me to climb, but anyway 

I know the nuts would fall some day, 
And I could surely find them all 

And have the milk, all fresh and sweet. 
Oh, that would surely be a treat! 


And yet, if some who never knew 
What maple sugar is, could see 

And taste it, they would think that tree 
The very best that ever grew! 

They'd plant a maple in the spring, 
And prize it most of everything! 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Trains thoroly for Business and the Civil Service. 

There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course of study 
which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life, than 
Now. University, College and High School students should take one of the 
Summer Courses given at Eastman College. New students enrol any week 
day. No vacations. 

Intensive professional and vocational courses in Ac- 
——. Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other 
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academic education. 
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courses. Ideal location. Moderate expenses. 
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Faust School of Piano Tuning, *7,G2insber 
igh School Course 
in Ps Yea | @ey You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 
lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 
cal courses are descril 3 


Write today for Art Year Book. 
bed in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 
CAN SCHOOL 


AMERI ScCH@OL*APPLED ART 
Dept. HC-100. Drexel Av.& 58th St. @A.s.1923 CHICAGO Room 8 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 
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ears of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. f 

10 Courses in Com- 
= — bs oa 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by hig 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salarted 
sitions.  Artist’s Outit FREE 
Enrolled Students. 
























HIS high-grade Marble Hunting Knife right shape and strength for sticking, skin- 
has the shape, weight and quality of ning and cleaning. The handle is of laminated 


: knives costing $3.50. The blade is 4% leather, properly proportioned. 
S 
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inches long, made from the finest cutlery We include the sheath 
steel, carefully tempered and tested, of the as shown. 
Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 


OUR OFFER scription for The Youth’s Companion 


60 cents extra and we will present you with the knife described, or 
it may be purchased for $2.25. In either case we will deliver free to 
any post office in the United States. 

NOTE. The article offered is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. WS eB 
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A CALENDAR 
OF THRIFT 


Gr 


I hope that August finds 
you free 

To know again the 
chanting sea, 

The lakes or mountains 
granite -cliffed ; 


To store up health and 
strength is thrift. 


Arthur Guiterman 





“AUNT KATE” 


4 [ wiere is perhaps no locality in the world 
where the problem of caring for the sick 
and helpless is more serious than in the Far 

West; there so many people suffering with pul- 
monary ailments flee from all parts of the 
world to grasp at the last straw, climate. Years 
ago “Aunt Kate” Wright, a negro woman, was 
one of the first to see the need of alleviating 
the sufferers. She owned a little seven-room 
house in the lower part of Monrovia, California, 
where she lived with her aged mother and 
worked out during the day. The house was all 
that “Aunt Kate” had in the world; neverthe- 
less, she decided to devote. her life to caring for 
the sick and helpless, for she was convinced 
that it was the Lord’s wish. 

The work that the old negress undertook was 
singularly successful. She nursed and fed hun- 
dreds of patients who came to her home with- 
out money or friends, strangers in a strange 
land. No one was ever turned away from her 
door. If the patient could pay a nominal sum 
for her services and the use of her home, she 
took it; if not, it made no difference to her. 
Many sufferers recovered; some who came too 
late were given decent burials by the county, or 
their bodies were sent to relatives in distant 
parts. More whites were cared for than negroes. 

Equipped only with her small house and with 
four small tents in the back yard, “Aunt Kate” 
carried on her work, trusting implicitly in God 
to provide ways and means for meeting her ex- 
penses. Never was she disappointed. Although 
at times the pantry was almost empty, she never 
felt actual want. There was not a merchant in 
town who would not trust her for any amount, 
but she would never run a bill for more than 
ten dollars. 

Almost every man, woman and child in the 
city knows “Aunt Kate” and holds her in the 
highest esteem. Should anyone make a disparag- 
ing remark concerning either her or her work, 
the entire community would resent it. Her haven 
of refuge for helpless consumptives was called 
God’s House; she so named it when first she 
opened its doors to them. 

There is no one who is surer of hearing at the 
end those beautiful words, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. . . . Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord. . . . Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 


eg 
MOTHER AND THE STREET 


“9 CAN never, never ask anyone to come and 
see me here!” Evelyn declared chokingly. 

Donald looked queerly at his sister; then 
he glanced down the street and whistled under 
his breath. It was not a pleasant outlook. The 
houses looked as if they never had been cared 
for. Nearly all had cheap lace curtains that 
varied in shade from what Donald called “pale 
dirt” to iron-gray. Each house had a yard, but 
most of the yards were bare, and the chief use 
of the fences seemed to be to hold all the torn 
paper that blew down the street. 

“So far as I can judge,” Donald declared, 
“this neighborhood needs mother’s garden about 
as much as any place very well could.” 

“Mother’s garden!” Evelyn echoed. “You don’t 
mean mother’s going to have a garden in this 
place!” 

“She certainly is!” replied Donald. “What’s 
more, the game of mother and mother’s garden 
will be worth watching. Better fall into line, 
Evelyn; you'll miss heaps of fun if you don’t.” 

“Fun!” Evelyn retorted scornfully. 

It didn’t seem that anyone could go in and 
out of a yard several times a day and not see 
what was happening in it; yet Evelyn went in 
and out and saw nothing new. Once or twice, 
to be sure, she noticed Donald digging up a 
border or seeding bare spots, but she went by 
quickly without specially remarking what he 
was doing. Once or twice too she caught her 


mother talking over the fence to one of the 
neighbors, but each time Evelyn went straight 
into the house. 

One Saturday when she was downtown shop- 
ping she returned earlier than she had expected. 
At the corner of the street she stopped; some- 
thing seemed to catch at her heart. Had there 
been an accident? The yard in front of her 
house was full of people. When she became 
calmer she saw that they were nearly all chil- 
dren, and that each was holding a purple or 
yellow pansy. 

“Chestnut Street Dooryard Association! No- 
tice any difference, sis?” She turned at the sound 
of her brother’s voice. Donald put his hand 
under her elbow. “It’s time this blind streak 
passed, young woman. Now walk up and down 
the block and tell me what you see.” 

At heart Evelyn was a good sport. She ad- 
mitted what she might have admitted days be- 
fore: almost all of the yards had been raked 
up; some had the beginnings of gardens, and 
here and there clean white curtains were hang- 
ing behind freshly washed windows. 

“That’s after three months of living near 
mother!” said Donald. 

“T think,” Evelyn said slowly, “I’ll have Lina 
Craig come and see me Sunday.” Then she 


smiled. 
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THE CONDUCTOR OF LONG AGO 


N those long-past days when the railways 

were young and romantic institutions the 

conductors and trainmen were a more 
dashing and picturesque lot than they are to- 
day. Mr. Grosvenor Stoneland, writing in the 
New York Central Lines Magazine, has some 
amusing things to say about them. 


Although there was no prescribed uniform: 


worn in those days, there seemed to be an un- 
written law that a passenger brakeman should 
wear a black oilcloth cap and trousers skin 
tight from hips to knees, heavily corded on the 
leg seams and expanding into beautiful bell- 
mouthed bottoms that nearly covered the shoes, 
a waistcoat of heavy material with flaps on each 
pocket, and a short, tight-fitting coat like a 
pea-jacket of the same material as the waistcoat. 
As a rule his shoes or boots were uncomfortably 
tight, high-heeled and had soles of astonishing 
thickness. When with shoes polished to mirror- 
like resplendency and his tight coat buttoned 
close round him the old brakeman swaggered 
down the station platform, believe me, he was a 
personage! But when the conductor came into 
view the brakeman wert into total eclipse. 

Many of the old conductors were retired 
packet captains or stage drivers. In those posi- 
tions they had been men of importance, and as 
conductors they added to their former prestige. 
They wore no uniform; that would have been 
beneath their dignity, but they made up for it 
in other ways. Without exception they dressed 
well, and if you wanted the last word in style 
they furnished it. It is a great temptation to 
mention the names of some of those old-time 
New York Central conductors who came down to 
their trains in Brewster buggies drawn by spans 
of high-stepping trotters. Kid-gloved, silk-hatted, 
dressed in broadcloth and carefully barbered, 
they had more the appearance of millionaires 
than of railway employees. Except at the more 
important stations, there were no ticket offices 
in those days, and probably ninety per cent 
of the fares were collected in cash on the trains. 
It was common for a conductor to pass through 
his train carrying in his left hand a wad of 
bank bills in readiness to make change for the 
passengers, and his pockets might be bulging 
with coin. 

Every conductor carried a lantern—the dim 
lighting of the cars made lanterns necessary. 
And they were works of art, silver-plated with 
a blue or green globe above and a clear glass 
below; and if the conductor happened to be a 
Mason, as most of them were, Masonic emblems 
were cut into the glass. Silk-hatted and per- 
fumed, with his lantern deftly tucked into the 
crook of his left elbow, with his left hand full 
of paper money and his right hand carrying a 
gold-plated ticket punch, the conductor created 
a sensation as he entered the car and called, 
“Tickets, please!” 

The old-time conductors were thorough gentle- 
men in deportment and demeanor; they con- 
formed to all the amenities of polite society. 
But they had also another side. The man who 
tried to browbeat them or tried any rough con- 
duct on their trains soon found that he had not 
only a gentleman but also an athlete to deal 


with. 
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THE SILVERTIP SHOWS HIS 
TEMPER 


N the Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming at 
least thirty years ago two young men, Frank 

and Oscar B , made their living, 
writes a contributor, by trapping and hunting. 
One morning they found the claw of a bear in 
their trap and on the ground near by a trail of 
blood that led in the direction of a dense willow 
thicket. 

“Frank,” said Oscar, “I think he’s in that 
thicket. I'll go up the creek, and when you’ve 
routed him out he will probably come toward 
me, and I’ll be ready for him. After you hear 
me shoot and I halloo to you, go for the horse. 
If you should shoot first, call to me and I'll 
go for the horse.” They had picketed their one 
pack animal a short distance from the trap. 








THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Frank had not gone far into the thicket when 
he heard the crackling of brush and, looking in 
the direction of the sound, saw a bear—a huge, 
angry silvertip—coming toward him with his 
mouth open. Frank immediately aimed and fired, 
but the shot only wounded the brute; he kept 
coming on, roaring with pain. 

Having no time to reload, Frank called to 
Oscar. Then as the bear reached him and rose 
on his hind legs Frank ducked under the crea- 
ture to save his face and neck. The bear bit 
him in the legs and then, turning quickly, 
grabbed him by the head; the sharp teeth made 
four deep scalp wounds. Next he picked the 
hunter up by the shoulder and shook him as a 
dog would shake a rat; Frank could feel his 
legs strike first on one side of the bear and 
then on the other. Finally the creature dropped 
him and stood over him. Frank knew that if 
he moved a muscle, the bear would attack him 
again, so he made believe that he was dead. 
The silvertip turned him over with his nose 
and growled and sniffed round for a while; then 
he started off up the cafion. 

After some time Oscar, who had heard his 
comrade shout but who had not realized that 
he was in distress, made his way to the spot. 
To his astonishment and horror he saw signs of 
a struggle. There lay Frank’s hat; there lay 
Frank’s gun; but where was Frank? 

Coming on the marks of blood, Oscar trailed 
them to the stream, and there he found his 
companion; he was unconscious and was lying 
full length in the water with his head on the 
bank. Oscar dragged him up out of the stream 
and cared for him as best he could. 

After a while Frank regained his senses, and 
his companion was able to get him on the horse 
and take him to their log shack. They were 
forty miles from a doctor or from help of any 
kind; so Oscar applied what simple remedies 
they had. Fortunately, they proved effective 
enough to save Frank’s life, but he carried the 
scars always, and one arm was always bent and 


stiff. 
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CALLING FOR A FIRE 


HE fuel question, which gave so many 

people constant anxiety last winter, was 

equally important in a little farmhouse in 
the hills of Schuyler County, New York, eighty 
years ago. Young John Corley, the owner; was 
a “good provider” and always had a big wood- 
pile, but one summer the supply of split wood 
ran out, and during the rush of haying he fell 
into the bad habit of splitting just enough for 
one day at a time. Sometimes the supply did not 
last through the day, and his wife had to scrape 
up chips and even swing the axe herself. 
She was patient during the busy season, but 
when John’s bad habit persisted in the com- 
parative leisure of fall and early winter she 
protested and finally threatened to “do some- 
thing desperate if this goes on much longer!” 

One evening while John was at the tavern 
“swapping yarns” he and his companions were 
startled by the cry of “Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

They rushed out and looked for signs of 
smoke, but they could see none. Still the cry 
rang out sharp on the frosty air. They ran 
toward it and stopped in front of John Cor- 
ley’s gate, where his usually serene and well- 
poised wife was standing. 

“Where’s the fire?” they cried. 

“There isn’t any,” she replied calmly, “or any 
— split to build it. That’s why I’m calling 
or it.” 

The joke was on John, but he took it in good 
part. And never again did his wife have occa- 
sion to call, “Fire!” or to mention wood during 
their long and happy married life. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S COAT 


° HAT on earth, Kellup,” Deacon Hyne 
demanded as he came in at the car- 
riage-house door, “are you tryin’ to do? 

You ain’t gone and j’ined the ladies’ sewin’ circle, 

have you?” 

Mr. Peaslee, who had started guiltily when 
the deacon’s shadow fell across the floor, brought 
his work forward again; he had hastily thrust 
it behind him in his first alarm. Now he resumed 
his labor, though with diffidence. “Rest yourself 
on them bags there,” he said to his neighbor 
with affected carelessness. “I had a minute or 
so to spare, and I thought I might jest as well 
ketch a stitch or so in this coat of mine whilst 
I was settin’ here restin-—save my wife doin’ it 
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HIS FAUX PAS 





She—What a lot of pretty girls there are here this 
evening. 
He—Yes, and the tragedy of it is, I don’t know one 


of them. —Wiilton Williams in London Opinion 
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mebbe.” He bent his reddened face and perspir- 
ing forehead closer to his work and plied his 
needle with what he fancied was easy deftness. 

Deacon Hyne in spite of his gruff nature and 
forbidding features was moved to smile. “Don’t 
seem to be restin’ you a gre’t sight,” he ob- 
served. “Your face is near as purple as a damson 
plum; and if you sweat much freer you’ll have 
to be follered with a mop. I’d advise you to 
chuck that thing somewhere out of sight and 
cool off, ’less’n you want to git a heat stroke.” 

Caleb mopped his face and leaned back with 
a gusty sigh. Meeting the deacon’s unyielding 
eye, he colored afresh. “Oh, I’ll tell you all 
about it,” he hastened to say. “I’m kind of 
ashamed in a way, but I’d ruther tell you my- 
self, if it’s got to be known; and it will be if 
you git to nosin’ round and askin’ questions of 
my wife. 

“I’m as good as most men,” he began a little 
defiantly, “about doin’ odd jobs round the 
house; without bein’ a Phar’see, I know I’m 
better’n some, though my wife won’t give in 
that I be. But you know yourself a woman’ll 
take a man’s whole time, if he’s easy ’nough to 
let her, chorin’ here and there about a house. 
Women don’t seem to ‘figger a farmer’s got to 
grow crops if he’s goin’ to find food for ’em. 

“Comin’ right down to the case in hand, I 
ain’t goin’ to deny my wife may have asked 
me more’n once—and mebbe more’n twice—to 
fix up a shelf in the winder in the shed for her 
geran’ums so they’d git the sun and prosper. 
But she never asked me a dozen times nor half 
of that, no matter what she claims! 

“But that’s what she was maintainin’ when 
I was pickin’ her up off’n the floor —” 

- “Pickin? who up?” the deacon interrupted 
im. 

“Pickin’ my wife up,” Caleb replied simply. 
“She’d got tired, she said, of havin’ to inch 
every little job out of me, so she’d put a board 
across two barrels, and she was tryin’ to nail 
up a shelf herself. I s’pose when she hauled off 
to hit a nail and missed it an inch or so and 
fetched herself a welt right across the j’int of 
her thumb with the hammer it may have jiggled 
her ’nough so the board canted under her. Any- 
way I heard her screech once when she started 
to fall and once when she hit the floor; so I 
run my best to see what the matter was. And 
there I found her! 

“J don’t know, and I ain’t felt jest like askin’ 
her, c’nsiderin’ the state of mind she’s in, wheth- 
er she hit her thumb more than once, or whether 
she may have wrenched it some way when she 
struck on the floor; but it don’t seem as if one 
lick with a hammer could put it in the bad 
shape it’s in.’ He sighed again dejectedly. 
“Mebbe she’ll tell me in time, but jest now, 
seein’ she’s kind of simmered down talkin’, I’m 
willin’ to let her stay so ’thout questionin’ her 
too snug. 

“And about that coat I was a-sewin’ on 
when you come in,” he said, anticipating the 
deacon’s question. “When I was runnin’ to help 
her up I had to ketch my coat on the latch of 
the shed door; and with the gait I was goin’ 
either the coat or the latch had to give; so 
it was the coat! And, c’nsiderin’ the state of 
mind she’s in toward me and the way her 
thumb’s swelled up,—on her needle hand too,— 
I didn’t feel ’sif this was the best time in the 
world to speak of havin’ her mend it for me. 

“T didn’t quite to say know what she’d say if 
I asked- her, but I had a mistrustin’, and I 
didn’t want to know any closer. I ain’t so awful 
bright as I let on to be sometimes mebbe,” 
Caleb concluded sapiently, “but I’m_ bright 
’nough to realize that she ain’t got all talked 
out over my failin’s yit. So I figgered I’d take a 
stitch or so in my coat myself and make it do 
*thout botherin’ her with it.” 

_ He pulled the garment out and held it up for 
inspection. 

“It’s kind of drawed and puckery,” he ad- 
mitted, “but not more’n half as much so as 
her temper is right this minute. I’m full of 
belief that I’ve picked the wiser course, Hyne.” 
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FIT TO BE A SOLDIER’S WIFE 


MONG the interesting experiences of his 
active life Mr. Edwin A. Ward, the Eng- 
lish portrait painter, counts a visit that 

he once made to India. In the Cornhill Magazine 
he writes of some of the things and persons that 
arrested his attention there. Among the persons 
was Mrs. Nevill, the wife of Colonel Nevill, 
who commanded the native army of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. 

Mrs, Nevill, says Mr. Ward, was in every 
way a most remarkable woman. She was un- 
usually tall, but had become rather stout from 
living a sedentary life after having been ac- 
customed to considerable physical activity. She 
had been a great traveler and famous _horse- 
woman in her early days. As a bride she was 
with Colonel Nevill when, finding no room for 
expansion in the service of his native land, 
he took a commission in the Austrian army and 
was on the staff of the force that occupied 
various Italian towns during the war between 
Austria and Italy. ; 

Her father, Charles Lever, was the famous 
author of many novels dealing with the rollick- 
ing side of Irish life; “Charles O’Malley” and 
“Harry Lorrequer” were all the rage when I 
was a boy. He was a man of great distinction in 
his day and filled positions of some importance 
in the consulates and embassies of Continental 
cities.. Mrs. Nevill inherited much of her father’s 
vivacity and sense of humor. She presented a 
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somewhat masculine appearance, and her courage 
was quite worthy of it. 

Once while she and the colonel were riding at 
dusk they heard shouts as of people in distress. 
They rode in the direction of the noise and 
found that some poor village folk who had been 
into Hyderabad to sell their produce were being 
robbed and all but murdered by a band of da- 
coits, with which the region was infested. Mrs. 
Nevill and the colonel rode at the mob and 
separated the robbers from their victims. 

“Can you hold them while I fetch my Af- 
ricans (the troop of Nubians commanded by 
the colonel)?” said Nevill. 

“Yes,” replied his wife. “If any man jack of 
them tries to escape, I’ll ride him down!” And 
straightway she took up a position commanding 
the narrow bridge, which was the bandits’ only 
way of escape. Not a man of them ventured to 
approach within range of her horse’s hoofs! 

Back came the colonel with a batch of his 
redoubtable Nubians, and they captured every 
robber in the band, which happened to be the 
most dangerous in the country. Mrs. Nevill and 
the colonel received the thanks of the govern- 
ment of India for their skill and daring. 
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CHRISTMAS FOR WETALLTOOK’S 
THRONG 


T was an extraordinary Christmas that Mr. 
Robert J. Flaherty, the explorer, once spent 
among the Eskimos of the Belcher Islands. 

When Christmas came—thus he writes in the 
World’s Work—we kept open house for Wetall- 
took and his throng and all the islanders who 
were camped near by. 

Salty Bill improvised a tree; spruce boughs 
that he had brought up from Moose for the 
purpose of making spruce beer he lashed to 
a pole; the candles were foot-long miners’ dips, 
and the decorations were brightly labeled fruit 
cans from the cook’s scrap pile. The presents 
were black plug tobacco and matches for the 
men and needles and combs and trade candy 
for the women. While Bill acted the part of 
Santa Claus, Wetalltook’s gramaphone belched 
forth rasping sounds. The lilt of Tipperary and 
Harry Lauder’s songs were contagious, but the 
Preacher and the Bear with its monologue and 
the realistic growling from a supposed bear made 
the greatest hit. 

“Nanook! Nanook! (The bear! The bear! )” 
the older ones exclaimed, rocking with laughter, 
but the children, half frightened, clung to their 
mothers and rolled their almond eyes. 

When the ceremonies round the tree were done 
Bill herded the youngsters about the stove and 
popped corn, which was the most surprising 
food they had ever seen. The cokeot nucky (the 
gun food) they called it as, enraptured, they 
watched the kernels popping into the air. 

But we had to bring an end to the celebra- 
tions within the overcrowded house, for we 
could not become accustomed to the seal odor of 
the Eskimos’ society. We concluded by playing 
at nothing less than baseball! The harbor ice 
was coated with just enough snow to make good 
ground; the starboard side of our ship, the 
Laddie, we used as a backstop; the bleachers 
were the Laddie’s deck, bulwarks and rigging. If, 
owing to our cumbersome fur costumes, the 
game lacked speed, it did not lack interest for 
the old men, the women, young and old, and the 
squalling youngsters, especially if one of their 
kind was fortunate enough to hit the ball. For, 
as they saw it, the pitcher was trying to hit 
the batter, who with batted balls was in turn 
trying to hit the pitcher! Only darkness stopped 
the boisterous play. 
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A HANDY MAN TO HAVE ROUND 








HEODORE N. VAIL was a versatile man. | 
He had been telegraph operator, baseball | 


player, farmer and mail clerk. He could 
cook too. Once when driving with Mrs. Vail, says 
his biographer, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, he 
stopped at a farmhouse and asked the farmer’s 
wife to give them some dinner. She set out a pie 
and some cheese; they were all she had ready, she 
said, but he might look about. 

Thereupon Mr. Vail went out into the barn- 
yard, chased and caught a chicken, found some 
tomatoes and other vegetables in the garden and 
prepared the chicken in elaborate style with gravy 


and fixings; he attended to everything without . 


assistance. It was a fine meal, and when they | 
were ready to go he paid the farmer’s wife liber- | 


ally for it. 


“Well,” said the woman, “I should think your | 


wife would always be afraid of losing you!” 
“Why so?” 
“Because you’re such a good man round the 


house.” 
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HOLIVE THE EXCEPTION 


HE London cockney, who mispronounces 

his h’s, is the constant sport of the para- 
+ grapher. In Tit-Bits we read of a district 
visitor who was calling on Mrs. Harris, a new 
arrival in the village. 

“You seem to have a good many children, 
Mrs. Harris,” said the visitor. 

“Yes, mum,” she replied, “and what’s more, 
all their names begin with haitch. There’s ’Ubert, 
my oldest. Then comes ’Ilda, ’Arriet and ’Orace. 
Then there’s ’*Arold and ’Arry and ’Ector and 
Onoria. They’re all haitches—all except the baby, 
and we christened her Holive.” 
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There’s bound 
to be fun 
with a 


BROWNIE 


You'll like to make pictures but better still you'll 
like to have them and show them. ‘‘Here are the 
snap-shots I made on our trip up Bear Creek, Ed. 
Want to see them?” Of course Ed wants to see them 
—everybody likes pictures, and those that you make, 
your family and friends will be almost as interested in 
as you are. 

Folding Brownies are easy to work—their equip- 
ment is carefully tested and they are autographic. 
Look them over at your dealer’s and see for yourself. 





Above is shown the No. 2C Autographic Brownie 
making pictures 23 x 42 inches. Fitted with Rapid 
Rectilinear lens, it is priced at $15. 

There are four sizes in Autographic Brownies, priced 
from $9 up. 

Box-type Brownies (non-autographic but dependable 
picture-makers) $2 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., the Kodak city 
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the English Channel was visited by 

Turkish pirates, who in their daring 
actually made descents on the Irish coast. 
The hattle of the Gulf of Lepanto, when the 
combined fleets of Spain, Venice and the 
Papal States met the grand Turkish navy, 
had, however, for the most part put an end 
to those vile pests of the ocean highways. 

In 1563 the Three Half Moons left Ports- 
mouth, England, with a cargo for Seville. 
When she was off the mouth of. the Guadal- 
quivir River eight Turkish galleys suddenly 
appeared between her and her goal. The 
Three Half Moons made a gallant fight till 
the concentrated fire of cannon from the 
eight Turkish ships gradually put an end to 
all resistance, and the Turks came aboard 
simply by the crushing weight of numbers. 

Having captured the ship, they compelled 
the crew to work the oars of the galleys and 
so took her as a prize to Alexandria. On 
reaching that port they shackled the Chris- 
tians with chains, threw them into prison and 
abandoned them to the bitterness of slavery. 

But John Foxe, the gunner of the Three 
Half Moons, rose above the situation and 
encouraged his companions with hopes of 
deliverance. As soon as all chance of ransom 
was at an end he began to devise plans not 
only for his own escape but for that of his 
fellow sufferers as well. Even to himself, 
when he thought of the strongly guarded 
port of Alexandria, his plans for getting out 
probably seemed wild. He was aware that 
nothing but a long and careful scheming 
could accomplish his purpose. 


Bie as late as the reign of Charles II 


THE PRISON BARBER 


His first aim was to make the Turks think 
that he was content. He got a job as barber, 
which enabled him to make the acquaintance 
and win the confidence of many of his 
enemies. It was not long before the keeper 
of the prison allowed him to go about 
Alexandria within certain limits. True, Foxe 
had chains on his legs all the time, but that 
did not matter so long as he could get outside 
the prison walls to reconnoitre. In the course 
of time he induced the keeper to grant the 
privilege that he enjoyed to six of his fellow 
captives. 

Thus Foxe gradually grew in the con- 
fidence of the Turks and, what was of greater 
importance, gained favor in the eyes of the 
numerous prisoners who from time to time 
were brought in from captured Christian 
ships. 

Yet it was not until 1577—fourteen years 
after Foxe’s capture—that circumstances 
seemed to offer the means of escape. The 
Turkish galleys were in port for the winter, 
drawn up high and dry, and Foxe reasoned 
that if he could put to sea in any kind of 
vessel there was little chance of instant 
pursuit. On the last day of December, 1577, 
he laid his plan before all the prisoners— 
there were nearly three hundred of them. 
Needless to say, such shameful things had 
they endured, they were ready for anything. 


THE PRELIMINARY ATTACK 


In the house of a Spaniard named Unti- 
caro, an old captive who kept a tavern near 
the prison walls, Foxe had hidden a number 
of files. Gradually he smuggled them into 
the prison and distributed them among the 
captives, whom he charged to have their 
fetters rezdy to break off the next night. 
In order to divert all attention from the 
real proceedings Foxe and his ringleaders 
gave a party at Unticaro’s tavern, where they 
pretended to be carousing as if escape were 
the farthest thing in the world from their 
thoughts. 

Foxe allowed some time to elapse after 
nightfall before making the least move. His 
material resources for extricating nearly three 
hundred Christians from a guarded and 
strong prison and also for escaping from 
Alexandria consisted of two or three rusty 
swords, which a man here and there had 
secretly picked up from time to time, two or 
three iron bars, some spits and a few files. 


THE ESCAPE 





OF THE 
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Those feeble means, however, Foxe and his 
men used with cool hands and resolute 
hearts. 

At eight o’clock he made his first move, 
which had for its object getting the harbor 
master into his power. Unticaro went to the 
officer with a message that apparently came 
from the city governors; it urgently required 
the harbor master’s presence at a specified 
place. The man went there but, finding no 
one to meet him, took alarm. He was re- 
turning in haste when Foxe ambushed and 
killed him. 

Thus the die was cast. Foxe and his lieu- 
tenants went to the harbor gate, which, as 
they had hoped, had been left open for the 
return of the keeper. They rushed the six 
sentinels who were guarding it and speedily 
dispatched them. Fearing an alarm, they 
hastened to fasten the gate and point a 
cannon to command the entrance so that 
troops from the city could not retake it. 
Then they entered the jailor’s house and 
armed themselves with more eiiective weap- 
ons. 


FREEING THE PRISONERS 


While Foxe and his ringleaders were thus 
clearing the way to freedom their fellows in 
prison were awaiting the issue in the utmost 
suspense. No sound fell upon their ears 
except the tread of the sentinels outside the 
prison wall. At last they heard one of the 
sentinels challenge. For a moment all was 
still. Then the clash of steel and furious 
yells resounded. In a few moments all was 
silent again. The guard had been completely 
surprised. In a few minutes the captives 
heard Foxe’s voice. The doors were forced 
open, and they all filed out in orderly fash- 
ion. 

The tumult had aroused the garrison in 
the city. Not a moment was to be lost. 
While one body of the released prisoners 
guarded the harbor gate another set a galley 
afloat. In a short time they had procured 
oars and had raised sails. Yet hurry as they 
would, lights were beginning to glance from 
the batteries of the harbor, and the noise of 
troops gathering sounded from the shore. 

In a few minutes the thunder of Turkish 
cannon and the rushing of shot convinced 
Foxe that the greatest danger was yet be- 
fore him. He solemnly ordered each man 
to maintain his appointed place in the galley 
and to pull fearlessly at his oar. Desperation 
seemed to keep the men calm. Each rower 
sat unmoved through the thickly falling shot. 
But the darkness was their friend; the Turks 
had nothing to aim at. The sea breeze and 
the efforts of the rowers sent the galley 
through the water with a speed rarely seen 
in the harbor of Alexandria. 


AT SEA 


To clear the mouth of the harbor was not 
enough for safety. The Turks would soon 
launch their galleys and be in full pursuit. 
So Foxe would permit no relaxation till they 
were under the shelter of a Christian port. 

The greatest cause for worry, once they 
were clear and away, arose from their ig- 
norance of the coast; there was always the 
chance of sailing toward hostile shores. An- 
other cause for worry was the lack of provi- 
sions. 

A storm arose and for twenty-eight days 
drove them they knew not whither. Then 
on the 29th of January they sighted the 
mountains of the island of Crete. A Venetian 
war galley visited them and escorted them 
into the port of Candia. Foxe and _ his 
fellow sufferers were taken to a monastery, 
where they eventually recovered from the 
terrible exhaustion that their hardships had 
brought upon them. 

When all were restored to strength Foxe 
took the galley to Tarento in the heel of 
Italy and there sold it. The proceeds he 
divided equally, and then all hands proceeded 
to Naples, whence each took the road lead- 
ing to his own home. 

Foxe reached England in safety, and the 
Royal Council settled a maintenance on him 
who had rescued so manv Christians from 
the clutches of the Turkish infidel. He was 
able to spend his later days in peace, more 
prized by contrast with his fourteen years of 
misery as a Turkish slave at Alexandria. 
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ciding whether you 
keep it or not. If 


every particular we 
refund your money 
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You May Try It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement 
whereby you may try the 
machine in your home 
three months before de- 


perfectly satisfactory in 


take back machine at 
our expense. In justice 
to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars 
of this Free Trial Offer. 
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will 
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Will Do All Your Family 
Sewing 

The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
equal to every requirement of home sewing. 
It is equipped with complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield equally good re- 
sults whether the work be the finest tucking 
on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilt- 
ing, braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop-Head 
and Lift, Automatic Plate-Tension Release, 
Shuttle Ejector, Self-Oiling Devices, Short 
Non-Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest improve- 
ments. They are made in seven different 
styles, including both foot power and elec- 
tric models. Our new Descriptive Booklet, 
mailed free upon request, contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of the various styles 
and all special features, and is full of val- 
uable information for prospective sewing 


Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine at 
a very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread ovér 
several months. This makes it 
possible for anyone to own 
one of these first-quality New 
Companions, Don’t be satisfied 
with an inferior machine, but 
get full particulars from us be- 
fore making a selection. 


ADDRESS ON COUPON 3}=—=———=> 


PERRY MASON CO. 
Massachusetts 


THE NEW COMPANION is recommended 
and used in thousands of homes. It is made in 
one of the best equipped factories in this country, 
producing only the highest quality of family 
sewing machines. Only the best materials are. 
used and expert workmanship employed. Each 
machine is fully warranted by the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


NEW Styles 
NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive Terms 


Our NEw STYLE No. 3 WITH 
SoLip-SIDE DRAWER CASING 






You Will Be Surprised At 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount on the purchase 
of a high-grade family sewing machine, and 
at the same time send you a machine that 
you will be proud to own and show to your 
friends. No other machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our new low 
prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery 
Offer today. 





Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Send me your new Iilus- 
trated Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL 
Orrer and explain the AttRAcTIVE TERMS 
upon which I can purchase. 
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YOUR SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 


“lF you are sending 
your children away 
to school this fall 
and have not yet 
settled the question, 
doubt, write to the 








and are in 
School Inquiry Department of 
The Youth’s Companion for in- 
formation about schools. 











S)y|EW friends are as 
| wholly satisfactory 
as a good book. For 
one thing, it never 
wants to go when 
you crave to stay. It never in- 
sists upon staying when you say 
*Let’s go.’’ It never grumbles; 
never finds fault with your table 
manners. It is content to take 
you as you are and to make your 
pleasure its first concern. 
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eer $5 a Month 


Finest bicycle built —-44 Ay 

















coc, FRER delivery ress id 
BO Dsye Free Trial, nei or ri mya ts. 
IRES lamps, wheels and equipment 

at Loy usual = Send no 
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and marvelous offers. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. S:c cwrongo 











Seu ura. 
4100 Dept.8V, 4711N. Cum sr. 0 Cnioago 


Cuticura Soap 
— Is Ideal for— 


The Complexion 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum., Se. everywhere. For samples 
address ; Outioura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Bass. 















Varicose Veins 


ately relleved by wearing Worcester Elastic 
pan bog Stockings; no seams to chafe and 
irritate limb. Fit etter wear longer, lowest 
prices, wonderful quality. Valuable Physi- 
clan's Book FREE to customers. 

Write today for illustrated literature. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & — 

CO., Dept. D-1, Worcester, Massachusetts 


HAY-FEVER THE HAYES 
and ASTHMA 


enables sufferers 

to get_relief at 
home and carry on daily work in comforts. 34 us teh 
you about it. Ask for BULLETIN Y-2 FREE 








Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BARGAINS IN 


USARMY GOODS, 








EARN $20 WEEKLY 


ARE TIME AT H 
ADDRESSING. MAILING, MUSIC. CIRCULARS. 
Send 10 Cents for Music, Information. 
ncn MUSIC CO., 1658 Broadway, Dept. 5-Y, N.Y. 
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Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPA 


NION is an illustrated 
weeny per pe ae the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a in advance, including postage 
fae go to any ‘adarece in the United States or Canada, 


00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, ‘Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date ae the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the per. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the Subecriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

ive Lg name of the Post Office to which your 


Masse offered for publication should, in every 
, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 

Ge ‘consideration of them. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY ny COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue: ‘and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
cemtdin 


APHASIA 
A Pispeec the original meaning of which is 








speechlessness, is employed medically to 

denote “a weakening or loss of the faculty 
of language in any of its forms—reading, writ- 
ing, speaking and the appreciation’ of the 
written, printed or spoken word—independent 
of disease of the vocal organs or of the mind.” 
As ordinarily used, however, the term is re- 
stricted to impairment of the power of speech; 
the loss of other forms of the faculty of lan- 
guage is indicated by special terms. 

The main trouble in aphasia is the inability 
to remember words and word signs or to use 
the.a correctly. The power of speech is not lost, 
but the sufferer cannot find the right words to 
express his ideas. He can often say yes or no 
appropriately, but, if he tries to form a sentence, 
he mixes up his parts of speech and gives the 
wrong names to the commonest objects; he will, 
for example, call a pencil a cow or a man a 
table. He may be able to read or to understand 
a spoken sentence and at the same time be 
absolutely powerless to repeat what he has just 
read or heard. Sometimes he can write what he 
wants to express, though he cannot say it; in 
the severer forms even that faculty is lost. 

Auditory aphasia, or word deafness, is a form 
in which the hearing is perfect. The sufferer can 
even repeat correctly a sentence that is spoken 
or read to him, but he understands not a single 
word of it. Still another form is called visual 
aphasia, or word blindness. In such a case the 
patient has no perception of the written or 
printed page; the words and letters mean noth- 
ing to him. Curiously enough, however, he can 
sometimes write correctly from dictation, though 
he cannot read what he has written. And some- 
times he is able to read handwriting by tracing 
the letters with a pencil; the meaning is con- 
veyed by the movements of his hand. 

The underlying cause of aphasia is an injury 
to the speech centre on the left side of the 
anterior part of the brain, owing to hemorrhage 
or to local arrest of circulation. The symptoms 
are first those of apoplexy, but if the attack is 
light the paralysis may wholly or in part dis- 
appear; the aphasia, however, will probably 
persist to the end of life. Death usually comes 
with a second or third apoplectic stroke. Some- 
times the condition can be bettered by a system 
of education and practice, but it is virtually in- 


ble. 
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AUNT REBA’S MEMORY 


sr NEVER,” Sallie declared, “would have be- 

I lieved it of Alicia—not if a hundred people 

had told me! It’s the kind of thing you 

can get over after a fashion, I suppose, but you 
never can forget it!” 

Uncle Dan looked at her with interest. “Have 
you one of those memories?” he asked. 

“One of what memories? I don’t quite know 
what you mean.” 

“The kind that never forgets anything. I’ve 
always wanted to talk with some one like that; 
there are a lot of things I’d like to know.” 

“Of course not!” Sallie retorted briskly. “You 
know it as well as I do. You’re just leading up. 
I hate being led up to!” 

Uncle Dan smiled. “Sometimes I forget you 
aren’t a little girl tagging at my heels all day 
long.” 

“Now you're leading away. That’s being a 
quitter!” Sallie’s eyes were laughing. 

“Well, then, have you ever noticed what a 
perfect memory your Aunt Reba has?” 

“Why, no. I’m sure she forgets things often.” 

“Yes, I suppose she does. But I was thinking 
of the ‘quality of her memory. I’ve lived with 
her going on forty years now, and I never yet 
caught her remembering a hurt or a slight or 
an unkindness anyone did her.” 

“But anyone couldn’t be unkind to Aunt 
Reba!” Sallie protested. 

“T don’t see how they could, but they have 
been. There’s Lizzie Marden—she’s said some 
pretty mean things. And there was that Mrs. 
Hitchcock from the city who went off without 
paying two weeks’ board. And there’s Minna 
Kraus; she’s the one who stole your aunt’s elec- 
tion-cake receipt and got a prize with it at the 
fair. But you ask her about them any time —” 
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“JT will!” Sallie exclaimed. “This instant!” 

She found Aunt Reba setting dough for bis- 
cuit. “I wish the judges could taste those!” 
Sallie declared. (She herself was not above lead- 
ing up sometimes.) “Aunt Reba, what kind of 
woman is the one who got the prize for election 
cake last year?” 

“Minna Kraus?” Aunt Reba smiled. ‘“She’s 
the kind that would go through thick and thin 
when anyone’s in a pinch. Nursed an Italian 
family down in the Hollow through the flu —” 

“Love fifteen!” murmured Sallie. “Is that 
all?” 

“Ain’t that enough? Poor forlorn things that 
couldn’t speak six words of English. Minna 
deserves nothing but praise!” 

“Love thirty,” Sallie said to herself. Then 
aloud, “Didn’t a Mrs. Hitchcock stay with you 
once? What kind of woman was she?” 

“Real pretty looking. And she had a little 
boy who worshiped her, and her him. I used 
to like to see them together.” 

“(Love forty!) Is Lizzie Marden always gos- 
siping, Aunt Reba?” 

Aunt Reba’s busy hands paused, and her voice 
was as nearly stern as Sallie ever had heard it: 
“She nursed her father through thick and thin 
for twenty-one years. Don’t you ever believe 
anything against Lizzie Marden!” 

“Love game,” Sallie murmured. 
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A FEATHERED VILLAIN 


HE frigate bird of the South Sea is a 

thief and: a traitor. Figuratively speaking, 

he flies pretty low. He robs the poor sea 
gulls of their fish, and, not content with doing 
that, he lures them and many other birds into 
the hands of the natives. The greatest ambition 
of a native of Nauru Island, says a writer in the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, is to own 
more frigate birds than anyone else in his vil- 
lage. Nauru, by the way, is a mere dot of land 
between the Marshall and the Solomon islands; 
it has a native population of some two thou- 
sand persons. 

Frigate birds, uninteresting and always ap- 
parently asleep on the roost, are capable of 
almost human cunning when trained as decoys to 
capture other birds. On festival days in the 
Nauru whole villages meet to contest the su- 
premacy of their decoy birds. The king of the 
island presides over the tournament. 

Sometimes when the decoys are set free not 
a wild bird can be seen or heard. Up soar the 
decoys until lost to sight. Then Presently the 
screams of wild birds rend the air, and flocks 
of them appear and in the company of the 
decoys approach the roosts that the natives 
have built for them. Soon, however, the wild 
birds become suspicious and try to soar away. 
Then the real labor begins. With open bills and 
widespread wings the frigate birds attack their 
victims, bar their way, head them off and circle 
round and above them until they have driven 
them, bullied and exhausted, to the roosts. 

At the end of the tournament a count is made, 
and the village and the villager with the largest 
number of captive birds to their credit are 
publicly praised by the king. Thereupon feasting 
and dancing begin. 


TWISTING THE LION’S TAIL 


HISTLER, the artist, possessed to a re- 

markable degree the power of compelling 

devotion. He was always surrounded and 
waited upon hand and foot, writes Mr. Edwin A. 
Ward, the painter, in the Cornhill Magazine, by 
a group of young men, all clever in their different 
ways, who called him “master.” 

During his brief reign as president of the So- 
ciety of British Artists he made a bold attempt 
to eliminate everything that was “British.” When 
at last the sturdy old British members of the 
institution rebelled and eventually dethroned him 
he addressed his successor, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
as follows: “Well, Mr. Bayle,” upon which Mr. 
Bayliss, not to be beaten, retorted, “There is one 
duty, Mr. Whistle, that you have forgotten to 
perform before vacating the chair, and that is to 
congratulate the new president”—which of course 
Whistler proceeded to do. Then with a wave of 
his hand, collecting his little band of stalwarts, 
he concluded: “And now the artists take their 
departure, and only the British remain.” 
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THE REWARD OF THRIFT 


HEY were talking at the club about the 

problem of poverty. One of the party, says 

the Argonaut, was sure that no industrious 
and careful person could fail to be prosperous. 
“When I see a ragged man,” he said virtuously, 
“T say to myself there goes one of life’s wasters. 
There goes a man who has refused to make the 
most of his gifts. There’s no excuse for poverty, 
gentlemen. Everyone should rise. Everyone may 
carve out a good position for himself if he 
wishes.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” interposed a mem- 
ber. “Only today I met a newspaper man who 
told me that twenty years ago he came to 
Chicago with exactly five dollars in his pocket. 
He is now worth forty thousand dollars, and he 
owes it entirely to his own ability and .energy, 
combined with good health and a high code of 
ethics, and also to the fact that his uncle re- 
cently died and left him thirty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-five dollars.” 














It cracked to bits 
like pastry 


Sometimes a jar rubber 
will act like that—but it’s 
never a GOOD LUCK 
Jar Rubber. 


A jar rubber must stand 
two tests—first, the heat 
test which it gets at can- 
ning time. It must not 
“blow out” under the long 
boiling of water bath can- 
ning or the high tem- 
perature of the pressure 
cooker. This done suc- 
.cessfully, it must stand the 
test of Time. For months, 
possibly for years, it must 
remain stored away with- 
out hardening or cracking, 
since the tiniest crack will 
let in air and spoil the 
food. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers 
are specially compounded 
to stand this double test. 
The formula by which 
they are made has been 
developed through fifty 
years of experience in this 
branch of rubber chemis- 
try. We are as careful to 
make a rubber that will 
“age well” in storage as 
to produce one that will 
stand the long boiling re- 
quired for modern can- 
ning. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers have 
been tested and approved for all 
methods of canning by the experts 
of the Home Canners’ Association 
of America. They come packed 
with the following leading brands 
of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas 
Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal, 
Schram Acme. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply vou send 10 cents 
Sor sample dozen. For 6 
cents in stamps we will 
mail you our book on 


: © || Jaanusaers cold pack can- 
— 


ning, containing 
—~ excellent recipes 










many novel and 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
40 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bite thal precious new garmen 
es simple soap- lest jor safely 


What dges safety for a delicate gar- 
ment mean? It means: 


1 Protection against fading of colors 
or yellowing of white silks. 


2 Protection against weakening, 
shrinking or matting of fabric 


fibres. 
3 Protection of “finish.” 


4 Protection against wear and tear 


of rubbing. 


How can you make sure, before you 
risk a delicate garment, that the 
soap will render such protection? 


Here isa simple yet conclusive test: 


Ask yourself: 


“Would I be willing to use the 
soap on my face?” 
Your own answer is your best 
answer. 


12 Washings—and Safe! 


Pink Crépe de Chine and Precious 
Cluny Lace 


This delicately tinted nightgown was sent 
to us by a California woman to whom it 
was very precious. In her letter offering 
it to us she says, ‘It has always been 
washed with Ivory Soap Flakes by fol- 
lowing directions onthe package. I can- 
not speak too highly of Ivory Flakes. I 
used it, together with Ivory Soap, for 
washing my baby’s clothes, roo.”’ 






Garment and owner's letter on file in the 
Procter & Gamble office. 





IVORY: FLAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 


Copyright 1928, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


You will probably find that very few 
soaps can stand this simple, but 
severe, test; but one of these—prob- 
ably the first that comes to your 
mind— is Ivory Flakes. 


For Ivory Flakes is Ivory Soap in 


flake form—the very same Ivory‘ 


Soap—pure, mild, gentle, white — 
that has protected lovely complex- 
ions ever since 1879. You realize 
at once that, since Ivory Soap cannot 
harm the most delicate skin, Ivory 
Flakes will be safe for the most 
delicate fabric that can stand the 
touch of pure water. 


What a comfort it will be to dip 
your precious garments into a suds 
that you kvow is safe. 






































. FREE—This package and booklet 


Ivory Flakes is inexpensive too— 
you can use it economically for all 
the heavier things that require care- 
ful laundering. Yet it has that 
unique margin of safety. above and 
beyond: other soaps, which makes 
it safe for the filmiest chiffons, 
georgettes, woolens and laces. 


May we have the pleasure of send- 
ing you a sample package of Ivory 
Flakes and a beautifully illustrated 
booklet of washing suggestions? 
You will find directions for obtain- 
ing them in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page. 
Full size packages of Ivory Flakes are 


for sale in grocery and department 
stores everywhere, 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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A sample package of nail Flakes 
and the beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely Garments,” 

will be sent to you without charge 
on application to Section 36-HF, 
Dept. of Home Economics, The 
erg & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 















